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ummertime 


is the time when students 
put aside readin, ritin, 


rithmetic, and take up 


RHYTHM. 


A challenge to every teacher and student this summer is 
to stimulate musical tastes into a lifelong source of pleasure 


and accomplishment. 


Whittle’s can make your summer a profitable one by assist- 
ing with your selection of summer-study materials and 


equipment. 


Write now and ask to be placed on our mailing list for 
catalogs issued. And always use the Whittle Mail Order 


Service. 





Whittle music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music house 


1108 Elm St. Dallas 

















TCU SUMMER MUSIC 
CAMP 


Texas Christian University 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


For Students and Teachers!! 


Band Workshop and Clinic: 
Students: July 4-16 
"Teachers: June 27-July 16 


Choral Workshop and Clinic: 
Students: July 18-30 
“Teachers: July 11-30 
Modern Dance Band 
Workshop: 
Students: June 20-25 
Drum Majoring School: 
Students: July 11-16 
String Pedagogy Course: 
**Teachers: June 6-August 27 


“Three hours credit 
** Twelve hours credit 


For additional information, bulletin and 
registration blank, write to the camp 
director, Dr. Clarence J. Best. 




















GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
iS Sabroidecies - Vestments 
+ Communion 


CATALOG OWN REQUEST 4 


fi nal CHURCH GOODS re 
SUPPLY COMPANY AS 
82) 23 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 Pa 























MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


(Incorporated) 


GLADYS M. GLENN, 
B. Mus., M. A., Mus.D, President 


1710 TYLER 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Music - Dancing 
Speech 


Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 


Faculty of 18 graduate instructors for 
Fall and Spring Terms. Guest artist 


instructors for summer term: Leo Po- 
dolsky, pianist, June 12-29th; Evan- 
geline Lehman, teacher of singing, 


June 30-July 15th. 
Accredited by Texas State 
Department of Education 


Member of Texas Association 
of Music Schools 


Approved for G. I. Bill of 


Rights Training Under Law 
346 and 16 
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FRIEDRICH VON FLOTOW VOCAL SCORE 
Z Martha, or The Fair at Richmond. New 
adaptation by Richard Lert. English libretto by 
Vicki Baum and Ann Ronell. . . ..... 2.50 
W. S. GILBERT & SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
Gea The Gondoliers ........2.-. 4.00 
pus Se eee 2.50 
SS lolanthe . 2... 2. 2 ss eee eee 3.00 
7h :. 6 6° es « « ee 0 © 6 # « 3.00 
The Pirates of Penzance ....... 3.00 
{\ lL, eee ee ee ee 1.00 
\ REGINALD DE KOVEN 


Robin Hood. Operetta in 3 acts. New libretto 

by Barre D. Williams... . . 2. «2 2. 2 eee 3.50 
GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI 

The Medium. Tragedy in 2 acts. . ... . 3.50 

The Telephone. Opera buffa in] act.. . . 2.00 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 


The Magic Flute. English version by Ruth 
eee ee ee ee ee 2.50 


The Marriage of Figaro. English version by 
Ruth and Thomas Martin. 


JOHANN STRAUSS 


Die Fledermaus (The Bat). English version 
by Aled Rate... wc esc eee eee 7.50 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 


L’Histoire du Soldat. English translation by 
oh see ese eweeean ee 7.50 


ERMANNO WOLF-FERRARI 


L’Amore Medico (The Doctor as Lover). 
Musical comedy in 2 acts... . . . . se ee 4.00 


Le Donne Curiose (The Curious Women). 
Musical comedy in 3 acts... . 1... es 5.00 


The Jewels of the Madonna. Opera in 
3 acts. English version by Claude Aveling. . . 4.00 


Suzanne's Secret. Intermezzo in 1 act. 





English version by Claude Aveling. . . .. . 3.00 
KURT WEILL 

Down in the Valley. Folk opera in 1 act. 

Libretto by Arnold Sundgaard. ...... 3.00 


Orchestral parts and performing licenses may be 
obtained by writing to the Rental Department, 
G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 













NEW YORK 17 © 3 EAST 43RD STREET BROOKLYN 17 © 275 LIVINGSTON STREET 
CLEVELAND 14 ® 43 THE ARCADE LOS ANGELES 14 © 700 WEST 7TH STREET 
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“As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” Luke 6:31 





CIVIC QPERA EXCELS IN FT. WORTH | 


| HE people in the city of Ft. 


Worth have long been music con- 
scious. They are now definitely 
opera conscious and are producing 
interesting opera. In fact, it is out- 
standing opera. For this state of 
affairs, musically, at least four good 
reasons appear obvious. 


One. There is music in the public 
schools. There are some four or 
five outstanding colleges in the city 
which for many years have admin- 
istered excellent schools and depart- 
ments of music. Moreover there 
are some outstanding private teach- 
ers in the city. These educational 
facilities have helped to evolve a 


EDITORIAL 


musical and musically - interested 
citizenry. 

Two. Ft. Worth is a city of much 
wealth. It has always been a rail- 
road, farming and stock raising 
center. As it has grown, it has also 
become well known for merchan- 
dising, manufacturing, and petro- 
leum processing. There are many 
far-sighted leaders in all of these 
fields who are interested in the 
cultural development of the city. 

Three. The Will Rogers Me- 
morial Auditorium, for the time 
being, is admirably suited to the 
artistic demands of opera produc- 
tion. It is well located, spacious, 
and elaborately designed in terms 


* 


of beauty, utility and comfort. 


Four. The many interests of the 
city have been fused into a work- 
ing organization under the unself- 
ish leadership of outstanding busi- 
ness men and professional musi- 
cians. They want opera as fine as 
New York has produced right in 
Ft. Worth. There is cooperation 
among the citizens focused toward 
this objective. 

These factors are netting Ft. 
Worth home-grown, very dynamic, 
and very interesting opera. Con- 
gratulations to the leaders who 
have effected such a desirable re- 
sult. Many, many cities in Amer- 
ica could and should do likewise. 





TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS 


LaRue CONLON, President 


418 Paseo Encinal 
San Antonio, Texas 


The annual convention of Texas 
Music Teachers Association is 


scheduled for June 9-10 in Austin, 
Texas, according to the president, 
Mrs. La Rue Conlon. Some of the 
speakers who have accepted places 
on the program are: Dr. Peter 
Dykema, for many years Professor 
of Music in Columbia University, 
Dr. R. H. Montgomery, celebrated 
authority on atomic energy, and 
Dr. Henry Sopkin, well known 
conductor, teacher and theorist of 
Atlanta. 


The Texas Division of American 
String Teachers Association which 
cooperates with M T N A and 
MEN C will also meet in Austin 
in connection with the above-men- 
tioned convention. The same will 
be true of the Texas Chapter of 
the National Association of Teach- 
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ers of Singing. 


The president of T M T A is 
now a member of the Texas Pi Mu 
Council, member of the Texas State 
Committee of the Southwestern 
Division of Basic Music Training 
through Piano instruction. Addi- 
tionally, she has been invited by a 
leading publisher to submit her 
manuscripts of original songs deal- 
ing with the pre-school child for use 
in a forth-coming publication de- 
signed for use in the music instruc- 
tion of this age group. 


At this point of the Convention 
year, all members of TM T A who 
have not been introduced through 
Southwestern Musicican are here- 
with presented as follows: AMA- 
RILLO: Carolyn Hazan, Mrs. M.E. 
Llewallen, Mrs. H. G. Wilson, also; 
Luella Stokes, McLEAN, Texas. 


AssUCIATION 


RUBY K. LAWRENCE 


4108 Cole 
Dallas, Texas 


BEAUMONT: Mrs. Paul White, 
Mrs. Bernice Rud, Mrs. Timothy 
Hennessey, Mr. Joe Truncale, Mrs. 
Joe Truncale, Miss M. A. Hollo- 
man, Mrs. J. D. Simmons, and Mrs. 
Myron P. Schreiber. BROWN- 
WOOD: Mrs. H. Grady Harlan, 
Woodrow Hall, Harold Fiske, 
Mary Edith Lloyd, Mrs. Z. T. 
Huff, and Miss Annie B. Combs. 
CORSICANA: Miss Betty Hays 
and Mrs. C. H. Allen. DALLAS: 
Mrs. Mary Nelson Burch, Miss 
Cornelia Baird, Mrs. Ocea Griz- 
zard, Marjorie Murray Keller, Ruth 
Ellen Lasley, Mrs. Sam C. MclIn- 
tosh, Mrs. Martha McPherson, and 
Mrs. Evelyn Holman Tracey. 
MAYPEARL, TEXAS: Mrs. P. G. 
Witten. EL PASO: Mr. Robert 
Hunt, Mrs. Lydia Kircher, and Mrs. 
Ruben Mutnick. PORT ARTHUR: 
(continued on page 30) 
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THE MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY ANNUAL 
MASTER CLASS, JUNE 1le-29 


THE INTENSIVE COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS IN SIX SES- 
SIONS: a laboratory for new in- 
spiration and the advancement of 
the progressive teacher; introduc- 
tion and analysis of new teaching 
material for different grades by 
different publishers; discussion of 
many standard compositions and 
practical illustrations of their tech- 
nical problems leading to better 
musical and artistic mastery; and 
round table informal talks concern- 
ing teaching and pianistic problems. 
Dr. Leo Podolsky is the Director 
of the Clinic. 

THE GROUP REPERTOIRE 


CLASS IN SIX SESSIONS: pro- 
viding opportunity to play for con- 
structive criticism; giving a chance 
to many students to play often for 
the valuable benefit of enlarging 
the repertoire; giving experience in 
playing for preparation for partici- 
pation in the Piano Festival; and 
the achievement of a higher degree 
of artistic sensitivity in perform- 
ance. 


The above two series of sessions 
will be conducted on alternate days 
from 10:00 to 11:30 a. m. Each 
member signing up for BOTH se- 
ries (12 sessions) and at least four 
one-hour private lessons will be 
entitled to a reduction in fees. 


BOTH PRIVATE AND CLASS 
LESSONS entitle the student to 
credit at their particular level. Ar- 
tist recitals will be given by Ar- 





dath Johnson, Margaret Heiny, 
Lynn Lauder, Caroline Hazan, and 
Jean Siler; COLLEGE LEVEL re- 
citals will also be held for college 
students. It is important that all 
who wish to participate in the Sec- 
ond Annual Piano Festival should 
refer to the letter - announcement 
which was sent out last November 
stating the new rules and regula- 
tions. 

Practice facilities for out-of-town 
students will be arranged. Rooming 
quarters will be arranged when re- 
quested. Fees are reasonable. For 
additional information write: MU- 
SICAL ARTS, CONSERVA- 
TORY, AMARILLO, TEXAS. 
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NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
May 1-8 

















Senior Colleges 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, M. A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Austin College ~ 
Sherman, Texas 

Robert Wayne Bedford, B.S., M.S. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Dallas, 


Baylor University Paul J 


Waco, Texas 
Daniel Sternberg, Dean 
School of Music and Fine Arts 


3am Houston State Coilege 
Yuntsville, Texas 

S. R. Hackney, B.B.A., B.M., M.A. |] 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Southern Methodist University 
Texas 

Van Katwijk, Mus. D. 
Dean, School of Music 


Southwest Texas State College 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC 


Trinity University 

San Antonio, Texas 

Ralph Ewing, B.M., M.A., Mus. D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


| Texas State College for 
| Denton, Texas 
John Lewis, B.S., Ed. D. 


| Lubbock, Texas 
Julien Paul Blitz, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Department of 


Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Donald W. Bellah, M.M. 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


SCHOOLS 


Women 


Director, Department of Music 


Texas Technological College 


Director, Department of Music 


Daniel Baker College 
Brownwood, - Texas 

Mae Branom, M. A. 

Chairman, Department of Music 


East Texas Baptist College 
Marshall. Texas 
Dexter L. Riddle, B. A., B. M. 

Chairman, Department of Music 


East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 

Roy Johnson, B.A., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Hardin College 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Mrs. O. J. Didzun, B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

z. Edwin Young, M.M. 
Dean, Department of Music 


Howard Payne College 
— Texas 

Grady Harlan, B.M., Ph.D., 
By D., Chm., Dept. of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

3an Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Mary Hardin Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 
Director, Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Thomas S. Williams, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 
W. H. Hodgson, B. M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Music 

Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 


Sister M. Amabilis, M.A., M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 




















San Marcos, Texas 
R. A. Tampke, B.M., Ph.D. 
Director, Department of Music 


Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 

Henry E. Meyer, B.M., M.A 

Mus. D., Dean, School ‘of Fine Arts 


Stephen F. Austin State College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 

Frederick Baumgartner, M.M. 
Head, Department of Music 


Sul Ross State College 

Alpine, Texas 

Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 

T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Arts & 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas 

L. W. Chidester, Ed.M., Ph.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Mines & 
Metallurgy, El Paso, Texas 
Frances Newman, acting head, 
Department of Music 


Texas Luthern College 
Seguin, Texas 

Gertrude E. Stein, B.M., Ph.D. 
Chairman, Department of Music. 





E. William Doty, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Fine Arts 


University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 


Bruce Spenser King, B5S., 


Choirman, 
Department of Music 


Wayland College 
Plainview, Texas 


Guy Wood, B. M., B. A., 
Chairman, Department of Music 


West Texas State College 


Canyon, Texas 


Wallace R. Clark, B.A., B.M., 
of Music 


Mus. D., Chm., Dept. 


Theological Seminary 


southwestern Baptist Seminary 


Fort Worth, Texas 


John Campbell Wray, B.M., M.A. 


Director, School of Music 
Junior Colleges 


Amarillo College 
Amarillo, Texas 


Howard R. Dill, M.M. 


Chairman, Department of Music 


Corpus Christi Junior College 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
C. Burnett Wolfe, M.M. 


Chairman, Department of Music 


Hockaday Junior College 
Dallas, Texas 
Bruce Daugherty, B.M. 


Director, Department of Music 







































| John Tarleton Agricultural | 
| College, Stephenville, Texas 

| Donald W. Morton, M.M. 

| Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


| Kilgore Junior College 

| Kilgore, Texas 

Thelma Martensen, M.M. 
Music | Chairman, Department of Music 
sails Junior College 
Beaumont, Texas 

Lawrence A. Hanley, M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 

Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman, Department of Music 





Sacred Heart Dominican College 


M.M., Houston, Texas 
Sister Mary Bernard, B.M. 
Director, Department of Music 
San Angelo Junior College 
3an Angelo, Texas 

M. A. W. L. Ardis, M.M. 


Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Temple Junior College 
Temple, Texas 
Irene Havecost, M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Blinn Junior College 

Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale, B.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


North Texas Agricultural College 
Arlington, Texas 

Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Conservatories 


Musical Arts Conservatory 
Amarillo, Texas 
Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B.M., 

M.A., Mus. D., President 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 





Officers 


E. W. Doty, President 


Don W. Morton, Secretary 


Walter H. Hodgson, Vice-President 


Directors 


H. Grady Harlan, Past-President 
E. Edwin Young 


Donald Bellah 
Daniel Sternberg 














Jeanette Tillett, President 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond, President 





Southern School of Fine Arts 

Houston, Texas 

Homer F. Springfield, B.S., M.M. 
Mus. D., President 


Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 
Miriam Gordon Landrum, Pres. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL HAZARD 


GEORGE MacNABB 


Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester 
Rochester 4, New York 





“The only thing we have to fear is Fear itself.” 
—Franklin Delano Roosevelt 





Mr. MacNabb has been a member of the 
faculty of the Eastman School of Music 
for twenty-three years as a teacher of piano 
and piano pedagogy; fifteen years of this 
time as Head of the Piano Department of 
The David Hochstein Memorial Music 
School of Rochester, New York; is author 
of a book on Piano Pedagogy soon to be 
published, and a regular contributor to the 
Etude Music Magazine; was chief adjudt- 
cator for two years at the Piano contests 
sponsored by the Canadian National Ex- 
position in Toronto, judging hundreds of 
students, giving public criticism of per- 
formances, and lecturing on the pedagogy 
of piano playing to the audiences in attend- 
ance; lecturer for many groups, clubs, and 
colleges, among them Buffald Piano Teach- 
ers’ Forum; Syracuse Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Nazareth College; National Cath- 
olic Music Educators’ Association; New 
York State School Music Association; an 
artist eminent in the concert field with solo 
recitals and orchestral appearances in many 
cities, including Syracuse, Rochester, Utica, 
Buffalo, San Francisco, Oakland, San Ber- 
nardino, Lansing, Vancouver; performances 
under the batons of Reiner, Goossens, Han- 
son, Sodero, and others; accompanist for 
Lucrezia Bort, Edward Johnson, Mischa 
Elman, and Florence Easton; and a member 
of the well-known two-ptano team. of 
“Watts and MacNabb” which has played 
widely in the East and on numerous broad- 
casts over nation-wide radio networks. 


I+ would be absurb to deny that 
there is anyone who does not har- 
bor some fear or worry, in a large 
or small degree. The human organ- 
ism is so sensitively constructed 
that it reacts immediately to any 
sign of danger, either by standing 
up to it and controlling and utiliz- 
ing it, or by playing the coward 
and dodging and withdrawing 
from it. Angelo Patri says: “Edu- 
cation consists in being afraid at 
the right time,” and adds: “only 
fools are not afraid.’ On the other 
hand, most fears and worries can 
be so grossly magnified that the 
possessor of them can become not 
only unhappy and miserable, but 
actually ill. Dr. T. A. Hatfield says: 
“If fears were abolished from mod- 
ern life, the work of the Psycho- 
therapist would be nearly gone.” 
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STAGE-FRIGHT 

Every one who appears in pub- 
lic suffers, or has suffered, from 
what is commonly known as ‘‘stage- 
fright"; and the paramount factor 
contributing to this condition is 
‘“self-consciousness '"—‘‘conscious of 
one’s self as an object of the ob- 
servation of athers.’’ To suffer from 
stage-fright is hardly a healthy con- 
dition, and yet there are very few 
artists in any field who have es- 
caped it entirely during some part 
of their career. It is said that Ru- 
benstein would pace up and down 
before a performance; VonBulow 
wouid rub his hands vigorously; 
and Godowsky, to calm his nerves, 
would rip pieces of paper into small 
bits. Helen Hayes, the actress, con- 
fesses to terrific ‘‘first-night’ agon- 
ies. Otis Skinner, when questioned 
at the height of his career by his 
daughter, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
regarding the malady of stage- 
fright and the length and method 
of its cure, replied that he did not 
know the answer since he had only 
suffered from it for fifty years. 


THE CAUSE OF 
STAGE-FRIGHT 

There are many immediate and 
underlying causes for this ailment 
known as stage-fright. The most 
powerful weapon of defense in 
overcoming this dread malady and 
all its attendant fears is the right 
preparation. This demands intense 
concentration during every second 
of practice and study so that a con- 
centration habit is developed; a 
habit so ingrained that it is auto- 
matic even in times of great stress 
and strain. Psychologists claim that 
it is impossible to concentrate for 
longer than five to ten minutes at 
a time without extraneous thoughts. 
Therefore, it is necessary to dis- 
cover the duration of your own 
powers of concentration and put 
forth a supreme effort to lengthen 
and strengthen them. The resultant 
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confidence and control will de- 
crease stage-fright proportionately, 
for obviously fear and worry shut 
out this confidence. 

When you are ill-prepared, you 
find yourself relying on finger mem- 
ory instead of on a background 
of intelligent, analytical study. In 
this case the mind may become 
blank, the ear cease to hear con- 
secutively since it has not been 
trained to do so, and the fingers, 
by an occasional slip, lose their 
place and cannot find the accus- 
tomed combinations and grooves. 

If a composition is securely 
grounded in the subconscious, do 
not disturb this subconscious activ- 
ity by extraneous activities of the 
conscious mind, such as vanity, the 
fear of making mistakes, the fear 
of forgetting, the desire—an over- 
zealous desire but surely a com- 
mendable one, to do one’s best for 
self and teacher, or the striving to 
reach one’s ideals in performance. 
A record-player machine will oper- 
ate automatically if allowed to do 
so, if left to the control of the 
mechanism of the machine itself; 
but, if you attempt to guide the 
needle, disruption will result. Simi- 
larly, if you attempt to think con- 
sciously of a certain note, chord, 
or passage before it is due in ac- 
tual performance, or if you think 
of yourself, your audience, your 
fears, disruption will occur in the 
performance— interference and in- 
trusion of the conscious on sub- 
conscious habits. In fact, it is just 


(continued on pago 32) 








MUSICAL MAYOR KEEPS ALTUS, UKLAHOMA SWOONY 


They don’t laugh here in Altus 
when the mayor sits down at the 
piano. They know they're about 
to hear some good music. 

Big Fred Mains, mayor and 
owner of a local soft drink plant, 
sort of overflows the piano bench. 
The small apartment-size piano 
seems hardly more than a toy by 
comparison. 

But his fingers tease wonderful 
tunes out of the black and white 
notes, with muscles above his 
his wrists contributing little to the 
effort. Playing the piano was the 
way he worked his way through 
college. 

Mayor Mains is one of the 12 
men who play in the annual 12- 
piano music festival held in the 
city auditorium each spring. 

This piano festival which was 
given for the sixth time on April 
11, involves 204 people and 12 
pianos. It is a musical presentation 





BOSTON ° CHICAGO 


BY MADELAINE WILSON 
(Daily Oklahoman Staff Writer) 


of size and quality seldom staged 
anywhere. 

Not the highest quality number 
on the program (12 advanced wom- 
en pianists take this honor), but 
certainly the one holding the great- 
est interest each year is the num- 
ber played by the men. 

There's Dr. Harold Wooldridge, 
a dentist. He grew up with music. 
His mother, Mrs. M. H. Wool- 
dridge, an organist, is a former 
piano teacher. And there’s Brooks 
LaGree, a farmer who played the 
piano during high school and col- 
lege days. 

George Wilson is another of the 
12 who will play “Volga Boat- 
man, this spring's number for the 
men. Wilson is band director at 
Hollis High School. Ronald Mitch- 
ell, an accountant, and Dick Law- 
rence, a wholesale grocer, both are 
excellent pianists. James Somers, a 
retail grocer, is another. 


High School youths who'll be a 
part of this male dozen are Bill 
Southall, farm boy from near 
Humphreys, and Jay Irby, whose 
father, Dr. J. P. Irby, owns the 
Altus hospital. Coy Suttle, who 
teaches accordion, is another of the 
group. 

It’s a family affair for the Allen 
W. Hubbards. He plays in the 
Men's twelvesome and she in the 
women’s group. It is their music 
store that lends the 12 pianos for 
the program. 

Another family pair are Mayor 
Mains and his daughter, Nancy, 
an eighth-grader, who plays with 
the girls’ group. 

Sponsors of the festival are mem- 
bers of the Altus MacDowell Club 
of Allied Arts. The individual who 
first had the idea for such a musi- 
cal orgy is Mrs. Stella Parish who 
has been teaching piano in Altus 


(continued on page 34) 





When Mlusic Was in the Hand 





Faced with the task of teaching his 
choir boys the Gregorian chant, Guido 
d’Arezzo, an ingenious monk who 
lived in the 11th century, devised a 
scheme in which the human hand 
could act as an effective aid to mem- 
orizing the melodic line. 


While his choir was learning a 
then well-known hymn to St. John 
the Baptist, Guido noticed that the 
tones sung on the initial syllables of 
the first six lines of the hymn corre- 
lated exactly with the six ascending 
tones of the hexachord that he used 
as the basis for his scale system. 


When Guido combined this set of 
Latin hymn syllables and the sounds 
to which they corresponded he uti- 
lized a basic pattern which has per- 


sisted to this day—ut (later changed 
to do), re, mi, fa, sol, la. 


Assigning his nomenclature to the 
joints of the fingers of the left hand, 
Guido had the choir boys sing the 
notes designated by those parts of the 
hand to which he pointed. It was this 
application of his scheme that became 
known as the ““Guidonian Hand”. 


Through the years Guido’s “hand” 
gained more and more importance un- 
til it became the symbol of complete 
mastery of the medieval hexachord 
system. Changes in the basic concept 
which Guido had set forth were long 
resisted, and even as late as the 16th 
century strong objections were raised 
against chromaticism because it was 
not contained “in the hand”. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


UF EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL 





MUNIES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL MUSIC 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


EDUCATION 


DR. C. J. BEST 


Professor of Music Education, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 


Dr. Best has been in Fort Worth at 
Texas Christian University for two years. 
He holds the Ph. D. Degree from Peabody 
College where he also has been a guest 
professor. He is one of the outstanding 
research scholars of the field, and is equally 
well-known as a performer in the orches- 
tral field both as soloist and as conductor. 


I+ probably is not necessary to 
defend music education in the new 
philosophy of concept of general 
education. There is much proof of 
successful music programs through- 
out the nation even in time of world 
conflict. There is proof of continued 
growth. 


Prescott and Chidester state: 


Concrete evidence of the 
value of music and its contri- 
bution to education is difficult 
to itemize. It is unwise and 
probably unnecessary to meas- 
ure quantitatively that which 
is qualitative in nature. The 
fact is that music has to do 
with subtle areas and their 
development. That they are 
subtle does not make them any 
less real. Music values may 
even be more real and per- 
manent than those concerned 
with factual knowledge and 
the traditional subject. Certain- 
ly they have a dynamic influ- 
ence so far as personality, be- 
havior, and character are con- 
cerned. They are more experi- 
ential, and therefore are like- 
the inner life of the individual, 
as well as upon his outward 
adjustment, than, say, lan- 
guages or mathematics.’ 


The nation’s outstanding educa- 
tors have begun to sing the praises 
of music in the public schools. W. 
F. Webster, Superintendent of 
Schools of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, delivered an address entitled, 


‘Gerald Prescott and Lawrence W. Chi- 
dester, Getting Results with School Bands, 
Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, 1938, p. 13. 
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“Music and the Sacred Seven,’ 
before the Dallas meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. 
This address, coupled with the fine 
display of music performed for the 
convention caused the music dis- 
cussion group to pass a set of reso- 
lutions which can be summarized 
as follows: 


1. That we favor the inclusion 
of music in the curriculum 
on an equality with the 
other basic subjects. ... We 
recommend that all admin- 
istrative officers take steps 
toward a more equitable 
adjustment of music in the 
educational program, in- 
volving: time allotment, 
number and standard of 
teachers; equipment provid- 
ed. 


2. That we favor an immedi- 
ate extension of music study 
to all rural schools. . . 


3. That we believe an ade- 
quate program of high 
school music _ instruction 
should include credit, equiv- 
alent to that given to other 
basic subjects, for properly 
supervised music study car- 
ried on both in and out of 
school; moreover, the rec- 
ognition of music by the 
high schools should 
carry with it similar recog- 
nition of its values by col- 
leges. ... 


4. That, recognizing the great 
interest manifested at this 
meeting toward making mu- 
sic a more vital element in 
education, we recommend 
that this subject shall con- 
tinue to receive the atten- 
tion of the department of 
Superintendence and be in- 


2W. F. Webster, “Music and the Sacred 
Seven”, (New York: National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, 1927) back 
cover. 


cluded in the discussion 
groups of its annual pro- 
gram.? 


The resolutions offered by the 
music discussion group indicated 
the attitude of some of the super- 
intendents who were definitely in- 
terested in music as an important 
part of the curriculum. The whole 
conference of the Department of 
Superintendence paid heed to the 
resolutions offered by the music 
discussion group and passed the 
following resolution: 


“We would record our full ap- 
preciation of the fine musical 
programs and art exhibits in 
connection with this conven- 
tion. They are good evidence 
that we are rightly coming to 
regard music, art, and other 
similar subjects as fundamental 
in the education of American 
children. We recommend that 
they be given everywhere 
equal consideration and sup- 


port with other basic  sub- 
jects.’’ 

(continued on page 34) 
sIbid., inside back cover, continued. 


sIbid., inside front cover. 

































AMERICAN FESTIVAL 
SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
Winfield, Kansas 


There are many festivals of 
American music and art in the col- 
leges and universities of the U. S. 
Southwestern College presented 
such a festival on its campus Jan- 
uary 12-16. This festival is under 
the direction of Orcenith S. Smith, 
chairman of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, and Sue Jean Hill Covace- 
vich, head of the Art Department. 


The first program of the festival 
was held in Music Hall, January 
12. It consisted of piano and vocal 
music, featuring works of Cope- 
land, Chasins, McDowell, Griffes, 


and other outstanding composers. 


On January 14, an evening of 
music was presented in Richardson 
Hall, featuring organists, pianists, 
singers, the A Cappella Choir, 
Madrigalians, and the women's en- 


works by Gaul, DeLamarter, and 
Purvis. “March Winds” and “The 
Eagle’ by McDowell, and other 
outstanding selections were per- 
formed by the pianists. 


The Madrigalians, under the 
direction of P. Frederick Hall, sang 
two Christmas carols, “Three Fold 
Noel,” by Walter Angel and ‘Hail 
Ye Tyme of Holi-Dayes”’, by Bran- 
scome. Two compositions by Or- 
cenith S. Smith were presented by 
the A Cappella choir, under the 
direction of Mr. Smith. 


Non-objective art was on dis- 
play in the various buildings on 
the campus during the week. This 
type of artistry has no reference 
to a recognized subject or concept 
but deals only with harmonies of 
line, space, color, and form. The 
classes in ceramics and painting 
have been experimenting with dif- 
ferent media, and they have pro- 
duced many interesting designs. 
These designs were displayed also 





ceramics, sculpture, and clay mod- 
eling. 


As the final program, the radio 
youth choir, under the direction of 
Mrs. Orcenith S. Smith, sang three 
folk songs. The little symphony 
orchestra, under the direction of 
Ross O. Williams, performed De- 
Lamarter’'s ‘‘Huckleberry Finn 
Overture” and _ selections from 
“Show Boat” by Kern. The wom- 
en's ensemble, under the direction 
of Laura N. Ford, sang ‘Carol of 
the Birds’, by Niles and ‘Stars 
Lead Us On”, a Sioux tribal carol 
arranged by Gaul. Pianists pre- 
sented works by Carpenter, Mc- 
Dowell, and other composers. Vo- 
calists sang works by Tyson and 
Malotte. 





* 
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semble. The organists presented with an exhibition of oil paintings, JUNE 9-10, 1949 
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VOICE AND PIANO 


OL’ MAN RIVER © MAKE BELIEVE 
WHY DO I LOVE YOU? 
1 STILL SUITS ME © YOU ARE LOVE 
50¢ each 


SIMPLIFIED TEACHING 
EDITIONS FOR PIANO 


OL’ MAN RIVER © MAKE BELIEVE 
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CHORAL 
MAKE BELIEVE SAB SATB TIBB TTB SSAA SSA 2 part 
OL’ MAN RIVER SAB *SATB TTBB TTB 2 part 
WHY DO 1 LOVE YOU? SAB SATB TTTB SSAA SSA 2 part 
YOU ARE LOVE SAB SATB TITB SSA 2 part 
BILL SSA 
CAN'T HELP LOVIN’ DAT MAN SSA 
20¢ each *25¢ 


DANCE ORCHESTRA 
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TECHNIQUES FOR IMPROVING 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


EVERETT JAY HILTY 





Instructor In Organ, University of Colorado, Boulder 


Education: Organ with Bertha Foster 
and W. S. Sterling, Founder of Mu Phi 
Epsitlom at University of Miami, Florida; 
Bachelor of Music, and Organ with Palmer 
Christian at University of Michigan; Mas- 
ter of Music, and Organ with Rowland 
W. Dunham at University of Colorado. 
Residence requirements for Doctor of Sac- 
red Music Degree and Organ with Hugh 
Porter at Unton Theological Seminary, 
New York City; Special Church Music 
Work with Canon Windred Douglas and 
Rev. Walter Williams; and Composition 
with Hunter Johnson and Normand Lock- 
wood 


() ne of the most important 


functions of the organist and choir 
is to provide effective leadership 
in congregational singing. In many 
churches hymn singing is the only 
opportunity for the man in the pew 
to take an active part in the serv- 
ice. Attention to hymns, one of the 
great heritages of Protestantism, is 
sadly neglected. This month I shall 
offer some suggestions for improv- 
ing the quality of hymns sung. 
We must first realize that most 
hymns are written for four part 
singing, requiring a separate note 
for every syllable for each part, 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass. To 
play such a hymn exactly as writ- 
ten gives a bad “choppy” effect. 
Most hymns must be TRAN- 
SCRIBED for the organ! We can 
get a hint as to how this is best 
accomplished by examining some 
of the great hymns written for uni- 
son singing. These show many of 
the inside voices tied over, thereby 
developing more rhythmic flow to 
the hymn. Consider the alto and 
bass in the first measure of “Vigili 
et Sancte”, the tune usually used 
for “Ye Watchers and Ye Holy 
Ones’. The alto for six syllables 
being the same note, it is only re- 
peated once, and this before the 
word “holy”. If the hymn were 
written for part singing, the alto 
would necessarily have to be re- 
peated six times. Our first impor- 
tant principle (not rule) concerning 
repeated notes in all voices except 
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the soprano or melody, is to tie 
from strong to weak beats or word 
accents, and to pick up _ before 
strong beats or word accents. There 
is a mistaken assumption that the 
way to cure congregations from 
dragging is by more vigorous re- 
peating of notes. This is not true. 
The more notes are repeated, the 
more accents are pronounced and 
the heavier the singing becomes. 
A very revealing comparison may 
be made by examining the tune 
“Ellers’” as it is written for part 
singing in most hymnals, and as it 
is ‘arranged’ for unison singing 
in the 1940 Episcopal hymnal. By 
keeping all notes very legato, and 
by making those notes which are 
to be repeated very definitely re- 
peated, a smooth flow with a de- 
cided rhythmic accent can be 
achieved. This requires more atten- 
tion than would appear on the face 
of it. Let us single out “Eventide”, 
the tune usually associated with 
“Abide With Me” for a brief an- 
alysis. The hymn is written in 4/4 
time, but the rhythm is 2/2. There- 
fore in the fifth measure the alto 
should be actually a quarter note 
followed by a quarter rest consecu- 
tively, but in the sixth measure on 
the word “deepens” it should be 


tied since the “‘ens’’ should not be 
unduly accented, making it a dot- 
ted half followed by a quarter rest 
before the next measure, where it 
is repeated again. Against this, the 
soprano must be legatissimo. Thus 
in one measure we paid attention 
to the musical accents, in the next 
measure to the word accent. The 
whole hymn should be analyzed 
and treated in this manner, verse 
by verse. This whole problem of 
rhythmic and word accent requires 
intelligent consideration. 


How do we keep the congrega- 
tion from dragging? The most ef- 
fective way besides playing the 
hymns with rhythmic smoothness 
is to take a real breath at the end 
of each line. When the organ stops, 
the congregation will stop singing. 
Then all will be ready to attack 
the next phrase in time. Thus, each 
phrase of “Abide With Me’ ends 
with a whole note; make it a half 
note with a half rest, or a dotted 
half note with a quarter rest de- 
pending upon the size of the sanc- 
tuary and the resonance of the 
building. Your lagging troubles 
should be over. 

There are various ways to get 
the congregation to begin with the 
first note of each verse. I hold the 
chord with one hand and pedal, 
cutting the choir off at the end of 
the measure, simultaneously mak- 
ing the organ a little softer (but not 
too soft) and hold the chord a lit- 
tle longer, giving the members of 
the congregation a chance to clear 
their throats, etc. Then I make the 
length of time from the release of 
the chord to the beginning of the 
next stanza exactly the length of 
time required to get a good breath, 
and away we go. The important 
thing to remember is that whatever 
you decide to do, be consistent. 
You can condition the congrega- 
tion to do what you want it to do, 
but you must never fool the mem- 
bers by being capricious or they 


(continued on page 37) 








THE FORT WORTH CIVIC 
OPERA ASSOCIATION 


“The Fort Worth Civic Opera 
Association is demonstrating that 
good opera can be produced locally, 
with assistance in its more tech- 
nical phases, and that good opera 
is thoroughly enjoyable. It is a 
happy accomplishment.” 


Thus the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram in a recent editorial pointed 
with pride to the comparative new- 
comer in the city’s cultural and 
musical life. Just finishing its third 
season, the Civic Opera Associa- 
tion has added new laurels to a 
movement that already had at- 
tracted regional and national atten- 
tion for its uniqueness and artistic 
standards. | 


The season just closed adhered 
to the policies upon which the asso- 
ciation was founded: to present 
opera of high professional caliber 
at prices within reach of the gen- 
eral public, and at the same time 
afford opportunity for valuable 
operatic experience to talented 


young Texas singers. 

The success achieved by the as- 
sociation may largely be credited 
to support given the movement by 
public spirited citizens and firms 
of the city. Like such mediums as 
symphony associations, art mu- 
seums and libraries, opera associa- 
tions do not make expenses and 
must be subsidized in some man- 
ner. The Fort Worth Civic Opera 
Association from the beginning has 
been supported by contributions 
from its sponsors, and many civic- 
minded individuals are represented 
among its officers and directors, 
giving their time as well to its man- 
agement. It is a civic affair in 
every sense of the word. 

During the past year, the affairs 
and prospects of the association 
have been immensely furthered by 
formation of the Opera Guild of 
Fort Worth, a women’s organiza- 
tion enthusiastically devoted to 
promotion of the enterprise and 
allied arts. Some 60 Guild com- 
mittees, including out - of - town 
chairmen, carry on educational and 
promotional work for the opera on 
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all fronts, and sponsor social af- 
fairs in connection with the opera 
productions. The Guild is claimed 
to be the largest musical organi- 
zation in the state of Texas com- 
posed of women. Mrs. F. L. Snyder 
is organizer of the Guild, and its 
chairman. Mrs. Edward Muse is 
vice-chairman and presiding offi- 
cer, serving to coordinate the work 
of its many committees. 

The season just closed was dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it in- 
cluded three operas instead of two, 
and by the formation of a ballet 
group, under specialized guidance 
of Mr. Leon Varkas, leading danc- 
er of the Metropolitan Opera. Bal- 
let was a feature of “Carmen,” 
produced last November, and “The 
Bartered Bride’, which in March 
ended the 1948-49 season. Other 
opera was “La Boheme”, sung in 
English and presented in Febru- 
ary. 

Operas of the second season 
were a double bill including “Pag- 
liacci’ and “The Old Maid and 
the Thief’, followed by “Riggo- 
letto’’ a month later. 

First production of the associa- 
tion was “La Traviata’, and the 
first season was closed with “Ma- 
dame Butterfly.” 

The third season was character- 
ized by a growing number of sea- 
son ticket holders, and by increas- 
ing attendance from cities and 
towns from a large area of North 
and West Texas. 

Mr. Walter Herbert, general 
director of the New Orleans Opera 
Association, has been artistic direc- 
tor and conductor of the Fort 
Worth productions from the begin- 
ning. Chorus master is Mr. Arthur 
Faguy-Cote, Fort Worth. Stage 
directors have included Mr. Ar- 
mando Agnini, for ‘‘Rigoletto’’, and 
Mr. Glynn Ross, for all three op- 
eras of the season just closed. Both 
are of the San Francisco Opera. 

The Fort Worth association has 
received much favorable comment 
in national music magazines and 
otherwise. The Dallas News re- 
cently observed that ‘Fort Worth 
is the only city in an area bounded 
by Chicago, New Orleans, San 
Francisco and Philadelphia with its 
own civic-supported grand opera 
company. Other cities make oper- 
atic gestures, but the Fort Worth 

(continued on page 37) 
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MUSICAL CONDITIONS 
IN PUST-WAHR PARIS 


DR. MAURICE DUMESNIL 


Dr. Dumesnil is an eminent French Pianist and Teacher 


equally - well - known 


ff ince my return from France 


recently I have been questioned 
regarding the actual conditions of 
musical activities in the French cap- 
ital. Undoubtedly there exists a 
renewed interest among American 
artists and students for an oppor- 
tunity to broaden their scope 
through becoming acquainted with 
the atmosphere in which Debussy 
and Ravel created their master- 
pieces, and the surroundings among 
which these and other great musi- 
cians lived and died. Although 
travelling facilities are far from 
normal and the number of ships is 
still deplorably low, their number 
is increasing steadily and besides, 
several airlines have entered the 
trans-ocean trade, making it pos- 
sible to lunch in New York one 
day and dine in Paris the next, or 
vice-versa. I used this mode of 
transportation on my way back 
and was delighted with it. For the 
sake of information, let it be enough 
saying that I boarded an Air- 
France Constellation at Paris-Orly 
November 11th at 7 p. m., landed 
at New York-Idlewild at noon on 
the 12th, then took one of the Cap- 
ital Airlines speedy DC-4’s after 
lunch, arriving at Willow Run-De- 
troit in time for dinner. This is 
wonderful time when compared 
with the five to nine days neces- 
sary for crossing on ocean liners. 
The price of the flight might prove 
a little steep for young students or 
budding artists, but since their en- 
thusiasm runs high and makes them 
ready to disregard an absence of 
luxury, I might point out that some 
former troop ships are still avail- 
able and offer a round trip for 
about one-hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, a real bargain in travelling, 
indeed. 

Now and for those contemplat- 
ing a trip next summer, I will re- 
view the educational conditions 
such as I found them. Naturally the 
most highly recognized French 
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throughout 


the musical world. 


school of music is still the Conser- 
vatoire National de Paris. At one 
time it was considered and really 
was the finest in the world (for 
complete information on its history, 
policies, and curriculum, see my 
article in Etude Music Magazine, 
issue of July 1947). Although it 
underwent many changes as a con- 
sequence of the war—some of them 
not too fortunate—it still remains 
a high-ranking institution. But it 
is closed during the summer months 
and besides, admission is difficult. 
Occasionally I hear or read, here 
in America, some reference to “Mr. 
or Miss So-and-So going to study 
at the Paris Conservatory”, some- 
times even with a scholarship! Then 
I smile discreetly, for the Conser- 
vatoire is not a school where one 
can register, pay the fees, choose 
an instructor, and ‘‘take” for a 
month, or a semester. A contest is 
held in October, and to obtain one 
of the few vacant places one must 
play almost as well as when gradu- 
ating with the highest award, the 
“First Prize”. 

The American Conservatory of 
Fontainebleau has been re-opened 
for two summer months. It is con- 
fronted with many difficulties be- 
cause of the food situation and the 
reduction in travel, but one may 
hope that some day it will rise 
again to the glorious period when 
Charles-Marie Widor and Isidor 
Philipp gave it their loving atten- 
tion and care. One handicap for 
those in search of “atmosphere”: 
the student body at Fontainebleau 
is entirely made up of Americans, 
so there is little change from home 
town environment, and few oppor- 
tunities to learn the French lan- 
guage. 

Several music schools exist in 
Paris where the tuition is excellent 
and admission is gained on a more 
liberal basis than at the National 
Conservatory. The Ecole Cesar 
Franck, for instance, continues the 


























































































Dr. Maurice Dumesnil, Dr. Evangeline 
Lehman (Mrs. Dumesnil) and Hostess of 
the Capitol Airlines. 

lofty traditions for which it was 
famous in Vincent d'Indy’s time, 
when it was known as the Schola 
Cantorum. Marcel Labey, one of 
D'Indy’s favorite students and asso- 
ciate of the first hour, is still at 
the helm. 
At the Ecole Normale de Musi- 
que, Alfred Cortot remains in name 
even if his actual presence occurs 
only twice yearly, at the time of 
admission and final examinations. 
Cortot now resides in his native 
Switzerland and has not played in 
Paris for several years, but his 
friends and admirers rejoice in 
knowing that he plans to give four 
recitals devoted to Chopin, cele- 
brating the centenary of the mas- 
ter's death. 
The Ecole Superieure de Musi- 
que has long been known as a ser- 
ious institution where all branches 
and grades of music are being 
taught. Its president is M. Henri 
Rabaud, former director of the 
Conservatoire National, and the ef- 
ficient manageress is Mme. Andree 
Piltan de St. Germain. The staff 
includes the names of many distin- 
guished teachers. 
It is natural that American visi- 
tors should be interested in attend- 
ing symphony concerts. Unfortu- 
nately their season lasts only from 
October till March or April. But 
the Orchestre National can be 
heard all the year’ round over the 
radio in splendid programs given 
(continued on page 36) 
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THE GRETSCH-TILSON TALENT 

TEST HELPS YOU MAKE THE 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT IN YOUR 
SCHOOL OUTSTANDING 


This famous test is not an experi- 
ment, it actually does the job. It 
unerringly spots latent musical tal- 
ent. It excites musical interest 
among the entire student body. 


AMAZINGLY ACCURATE 


The ratings of the Gretsch-Tilson 
talent test are amazingly accurate. 
Supervisors everywhere are using 
it to build up large enrollments for 
Band, Orchestra and Choral 
Groups, with each student intelli- 
gently placed in the branch he’s 
best fitted for. 


WHY THE GRETSCH-TILSON TEST? 


¢ Simple to Give 

* Completely Recorded 

* Comprehensive 

* Window Key Correctors 


Given FREE in your school thru 
your nearby Gretsch dealer. Write 
us today so we can arrange the de- 
tails with your own dealer. And 
remember, it’s proven and the test 
material is FREE, 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


218 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 








QHLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY PRESENTS 


RICHARD DE YOUNG 


Oklahoma City University, with 
Vera Redgrove Neilson as Chair- 
man of the vocal department, spon- 
sored a most successful voice clinic, 
February 17 and 18, at the Uni- 
versity. A master stroke was the 
securing of Richard DeYoung, 
President of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing, to be 
the chief leader, assisted by Tracy 
Silvester, Minister of Music, first 
Christian Church, Oklahoma City 
and music editor of the Daily 
Oklahoman. 


Mr. DeYoung proved all that 
could be desired in his capacity as 
clinic leader. His rich background 
of training and experience, and 
grasp of all details pertaining to 
requirements for a successful stu- 
dent and artist, abetted by incisive 
presentation of those ideas, satis- 
fied the most critical. He utilized 
such other time as was available 
for private Master lessons. 

Mr. Silvester also fulfilled ex- 
pectations in a general discussion 
of a critic's viewpoint concerning 
public performances which pertain 
to those in the vocal profession. 

The schedule for the two-day 
clinic included: (a) Roundtable for 
Teachers, led by Mr. DeYoung; 
(b) Voice Development; duties of 
a Vocal Coach; (c) Clinic for 


teachers and students with demon- 


FACULTY CONCERT 
AT TSCW 


Denton, Texas 


Modern Music was featured in 
the first of three faculty concerts 
which was presented recently, in 
the main auditorium at Texas State 
College for Women by Hubert B. 
Kaszynski, Pianist, and Philip La 
Rowe, organist. 

Other joint concerts were given 
by the two muusicians in January 
and February. The January pro- 
gram included music of the ro- 
mantic period and the last concert 
consisted of classical music. 

The two artists performed alter- 
nately with the program divided 
into four parts. 

Kaszynski has appeared as solo- 


AT VOCAL CLINIC 


strations by students of O.C.U.; 
(d) Dinner at a local cafeteria; (e) 
Demonstration Choir and Opera 
rehearsals, directed by James Neil- 
son, head of the musical household 
of Neilson and Neilson, and Chair- 
man of Instrumental Music at 
O.C.U.; (£) Lecture Discussion by 
Mr. DeYoung, covering teaching 
procedures and teacher-student re- 
lationships; (g) Repertoire and 
Program Building by Mr. De- 
Young; and (h) Programming from 
a Critic's Standpoint by Mr. Sil- 
vester. 


At the conclusion of the after- 
noon session Mrs. Neilson an- 
nounced that she hoped this clinic 
would be but the forerunner of 
similar annual clinics to be held at 
Oklahoma City University. A con- 
cert by the musical forces of the 
University programmed for Friday 
night was cancelled, due to the 
fact that most of the attendants at 
the clinic had to return home at 
the end of the afternoon session. 


Unreserved commendation was 
accorded Mrs. Neilson, Mr. De- 
Young and Mr. Silvester for pro- 
viding a clinic of such a high stan- 
dard. This report was given by 
Henry Hobart, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of NATS in the state of Okla- 


homa. 


ist with the Illinois Symphony 
Orchestra and as concert organist 
with the Illinois Valley Community 
Symphony Orchestra. He is direc- 
tor of the Dallas International Ro- 
tary Glee Club, which has been 
invited to sing before the Interna- 
tional Rotary Convention at Madi- 
son Square Garden in June. He is 
now preparing for debut recitals 


in New York and Chicago. 


La Rowe has played concerts 
throughout the Southwest, Mid- 
west, and Northeast. He specializes 
in Church music and studied organ 
with Francis Hemington and Ed- 
win Stanley Seder in Chicago and 
with Earl V. Moore and Palmer 
Christian at the University of 
Michigan. He is now organist and 
choirmaster of the St. Andrews 


Episcopal Church of Fort Worth. 
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PRACTICAL IMPLILATIUNS UF SUIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH FUR THE TEACHING OF VOICE 


ORVILLE J. BORCHERS, PH. D. 


Director, School of Music, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 


Dr. Borchers holds the Bachelor's Degree 
from Northwestern University where he 
Was prominent as a student in both musical 
and athletic activities. He holds the Doctor- 
ate of Philosophy from the Iowa State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Borchers ts prominently tden- 
tified with Musical Associations for Teach- 
ers both in his home state and in the na- 
tional organizations. Many well-known 
singers have received their training in his 
studio. His choral organizations rank among 
the best in the nationally prominent group. 


| HE teaching of voice for many 


years has been based upon Empiri- 
cal procedures. Considerable con- 
fusion has resulted from this sub- 
jective approach due to the different 
tastes and the consequent different 
objectives sought in the production 
and the resulting sound of the tone 
itself by the different schools of 
teaching. The discovery of the 
laryngoscope by Garcia opened a 
new scientific approach to the 
study of voice. New psychological 
procedures have brought to light 
revealing facts about the produc- 
tion and the resulting quality of 
vocal tone. A few of the most sig- 
nificant will be mentioned in this 
paper. 

Let us first consider the art of 
breathing in singing which has 
been the subject of much heated 
discussion. Simple scientific experi- 
ments show us how the trained 
singing artists breathe. By making 
pneumograph recordings of the 
chest, the lower ribs, and the upper 
abdomen, trained singers indicate 
the following breathing action. The 
upper abdomen shows the first con- 
traction, the lower ribs contract 
several seconds later and the chest 
contracts many seconds later, if at 
all. This indicates that contraction 
of the lungs begins at the bottom 
and proceeds upward. Science also 
tells us that muscular movement is 
not controlled alone by the contrac- 
tion of one set of muscles. In all 
controlled and graceful movements 
an antagonistic muscle set resists 
and controls the action of the con- 
tracting muscles causing movement 
in one direction. In the control of 
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the singing breath, therefore, there 
are as many points of resistance or 
control as there are antagonistic 
muscle sets operating. Pneumo- 
graph recordings indicate that the 
final point of resistance or control 
in the breathing mechanism is the 
upper chest with resistance being 
relinquished first in the upper ab- 
domen. 


Another important scientific ob- 
servation is that of laryngeal posi- 
tion with regard to high and low 
tones in the same voice. This sub- 
ject has been less frequently dis- 
cussed because of a lack of real 
knowledge and understanding. By 
means of the laryngoscope and 
through stroboscopic vision, the 
mechanism of the larynx can be 
observed in pitch changes from low 
to high tones and vice versa. When 
singing a low tone, the cricoid car- 
tilage descends, the walls of the 
larynx narrow considerably giving 
the larynx a long tube-like appear- 
ance, and the vocal lips become 
much shorter and thicker in accord 
with Dr. Evetts’ discovery of the 
thick and thin mechanisms. In sing- 
ing up the scale and approaching 
the upper tones of the voice the 
cricoid cartilage ascends within the 
thyroid, the walls of the larynx be- 
come greatly expanded giving the 
larynx a much shallower and open 
appearance, and the vocal lips be- 
come much longer and thinner. All 
of this takes place without much 
apparent movement of the thyroid 
in so called relaxed throat produc- 
tion. 


The above experiment leads us 
to the conclusion that the pitch 
change in a voice is caused by the 
intrinsic muscles of the larynx 
which raise the cricoid in relation 
to the thyroid and lengthen and 
thin the vocal lips. The position of 
the thyroid should remain in as 
relaxed and low a state as possible 
to give the natural open freedom 
to the tone on the high notes 
through the action of the cricoid 


and the intrinsic muscles of the 
larynx. Elevation of the thyroid 
would approximate the condition of 
swallowing, closing the throat and 
restricting the freedom of the move- 
ment of the intrinsic process. This 
lower relaxed position of the thy- 
roid is often vaguely referred to 
as open and relaxed throat posi- 
tion. 


Of course there is some modifi- 
cation of thyroid position from low 
bass to high soprano, the lower 
voices showing a relatively lower 
position due to larger structure and 
a deeper and longer laryngeal res- 
onator. But within the same voice 
an upward shift of the thyroid from 
low to high tones will approximate 
the closed throat and swallowing 
position and will interfere with the 
natural intrinsic muscular move- 
ment really responsible for this 
pitch change. 


Resonance has been the subject 
of much heated discussion. Some 
voice teachers insist that all of the 
tonal reinforcement comes from 
head resonance. Others say, sing 
in the throat, that is where the tone 
is produced. Bartholomew conduct- 
ing a series of experiments at Pea- 


(continued on page 38) 



























COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF TULSA 


Roger Fenn, Director of Instru- 
mental Music at the University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, on Janu- 
ary 21, 1949 organized the ‘Tulsa 
Area Student Festival Symphony 
Orchestra” composed, in the main, 
of first choir players from high 
school orchestras of the area. Re- 
hearsals were held for a period of 
two days and the Festival Concert 
was presented in Kendall Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, January 23, un- 


der the conductorship of Arthur 
Brown, conductor of the Tulsa 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the El 
Paso, Texas Symphony Orchestra. 

Dr. Bela Rozsa, Professor of 
Theory in the University of Tulsa, 
has announced the Fourth Annual 
Composers Festival of Contempor- 
ary Music for April 30—May 1, 
1949. Composers may offer Small 
Ensemble, Solo, and Large Works 
for Orchestra, provided composi- 
tions are submitted to Dr. Rozsa 
by February 1, 1949. Accepted 
compositions will be given public 
performance. 


Writing of 
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TCU PLANS MUSIC 
WORKSHOP 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


The School of Fine Arts of Texas 
Christian University is planning a 
full program of music study of the 
clinic-workshop variety for the 
1949 Summer Session. This special- 
ized instruction should be of in- 
terest to in-service teachers, young 
teachers who will do their first 
teaching next school year, and high 
school students in the State of 
Texas. For the students a summer 
music camp has been planned. Two 
outstanding nationally known clin- 
icians have been engaged for the 
camp. Mr. F. C. Kreider, Collins- 
ville, Illinois, well known speaker, 
band clinician, conductor and ad- 
judicator, will be in charge of the 
band work. Mr. George F. Strick- 
ling, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, na- 
tionally known choral clinician, 
conductor and composer, will be 
in charge of the vocal division. Dr. 
Clarence J. Best, Head of the Music 
Educational Department, of Texas 
Christian University will be camp 
director and will be responsible for 
organizing and conducting of the 
camp. Mr. Leon Breeden, director 
of the TCU Horned Frog Band, 
will be in charge of a special mod- 
ern dance band workshop for stu- 
dents. Mr. Breeden has had much 
experience, not only as a director, 
but as a performer, arranger, and 
soloist in the radio and modern 
dance band world. Mr. F. R. 
“Woody” Woodard, drum major 
of the TCU Horned Frog Band 
will conduct a drum majors school 
for students in baton twirling, drum 
majoring, flag swinging, and in 
marching fundamentals. Mr. 
Woodard is a former National 
Champion High School Baton 
Twirler and has achieved national 
recognition as a clinician in drum 
majoring work. All of the regular 
TCU staff members of the music 
department will participate in the 
program for the summer. 

The following courses will be 
available for students: Band Clinic 
and Workshop, from July 4 to July 
16; Choral Clinic-Workshop, from 
July 18 until July 30; Modern Dance 
Band Workshop, from June 20 to 
June 25; and Drum Majoring 

(continued on page 33) 
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WEST KENTUCKY 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PRICE DOYLE, Conductor 

Murray State College, Murray, 
Kentucky, under the musical leader- 
ship of Price Doyle, one of Amer- 
ica’s distinguished educators, can 
justly be proud of the orchestra 
numbering 65 instruments which is 
being presented to that section of 
Kentucky during this season. For 
the opening of the season they gave 
three performances in Paducah, 
Mayfield, and Murray, respective- 
ly. Mr. Roman Prydatkevytch is 
the concert master, and was soloist 
in the concerts listed. The program 
included: Overture ‘‘Fingal’s Cave", 
Mendelssohn; Concerto in D Major 
(cadenza by Joachim) Allegro ma 
non troppo, Beethoven; Symphony 
in B Minor (Unfinished), Allegro 
moderato, and Andante con moto, 
Schubert; and the Peer Gynt Suite 
No. 1, Grieg. 

Mr. H. J. Fenton, President of 
the West Kentucky Symphony So- 
ciety made the following _ state- 
ments: 

“The West Kentucky Symphony 
Society is pleased to bring for your 
edification and entertainment this 
series of symphony concerts. We 
are very grateful for the support 
and encouragement received from 
our many friends, without whose 
assistance these concerts would not 
be possible. You have been most 
kind, generous, sympathetic and 
appreciative. We thank the mem- 
bers of the orchestra for their faith- 
ful and devoted service. The long 
hours of rehearsals in preparation, 
given cheerfully and unselfishly, so 
that we may enjoy rich cultural en- 
tertainment, is fully recognized. To 
Mr. Price Doyle, director and con- 
ductor, and to Mr. Roman Pry- 
datkevytch, our gracious and tal- 
ented soloist, we express deep ap- 
preciation for their excellent work. 
The Board of Directors are to be 
complimented for their loyalty, 
spirit of cooperation and teamwork. 
All have labored with earnestness 
and zeal in a splendid and intelli- 
gent endeavor to further greater 
appreciation for the symphony in 
West Kentucky.” 

* 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
May 1-8 
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OCW PRESIDENT TAKES SLEIGH RIDE 


Miss Rosalyn Tureck, rising 
young concert pianist and the fore- 
most feminine interpreter of Bach, 
gets her first sleigh ride. Chicago- 
born, Miss Tureck had to come 
south, to Oklahoma College for 


OKLAHOMA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Oklahoma College for Women 
presented its annual Spring Music 
Festival April 20-24. The program 
comprised master classes, lectures, 
and concerts. 

Lectures were given by Dr. Beryl 
Rubenstein, director of Cleveland 
Institute of Music, and Dr. Antonio 
Brico, eminent conductor, choral 
director, and lecturer. ‘Dr. Brico 
conducted a Sunday afternoon con- 
cert by the college orchestra and 
choral organizations. Several alum- 
nae returned to participate in the 
concert. 

The Sunday concert included the 
first movement of the Schumann 
Fourth Symphony, the first move- 
ment of the Grieg Concerto with 
Miss Connie Cover, Okmulgee 


Women to realize a life long ambi- 
tion to ride in an open sleigh. Dr. 
Dan Procter, OCW president, is 
assisting Miss Tureck from the 
sleigh at the end of a trip over the 
campus this winter. 


freshman as soloist, and Pergolesi's 
Stabat Mater, featuring the college 
glee club and chorus. The glee club 
did a special group of songs. 

The Spring Music Festival is 
sponsored jointly by the Chickasha 
Chamber of Commerce and by the 
College. All concerts are presented 
without charge and are open to the 
public. 

O. C. W. has already played 
host to two other music festivals. 
During February the Federated 
Music Clubs district competitive 
festival was held. The high school 
music festival and band clinic were 
held during March. Mr. Tracy Sil- 
vester, music editor critic of the 
Daily Oklahoma-Times, Oklahoma 
City, and Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, 
dean of music at Southern Metho- 
dist University, were visiting judges 
for scholarship auditions. 

(continued on page 40) 





A CAREER WITH THE U. 5. 
AIR FORCE BAND 


The Air Force offers a wide 
range of opportunities to prospec- 
tive enlistees who possess musical 
backgrounds. These advantages 
should be seriously considered by 
those desiring to further develop 
their musical qualifications, and by 
those interested in a career in the 
service of their country. The ex- 
perience and training gained by 
serving as an Air Force Bands- 
man will prove to be invaluable to 
anyone pursuing a musical career. 


Career planning as an instrumen- 
talist with a dance orchestra, sym- 
phonic orchestra bandleader or 
specializing in arranging and con- 
ducting may be enhanced through 
affiliation with an Air Force Band. 
Most bases have organized dance 
orchestras to furnish music at so- 
cial functions. Musicians for these 
orchestras are furnished from the 
members of the local band and usu- 
ally receive additional pay for this 
service. Many stations have organ- 
ized symphony orchestras and pre- 
sent periodic concerts for the pleas- 
ure of military and civilian per- 
sonnel. In this connection, excellent 
training is provided through sched- 
uled classes in harmony and ear- 
training which are included in cur- 


riculums conducted at many bases. 

The nature of the duties required 
by members of Air Force Bands 
afford ample opportunity for addi- 
tional study in both academic and 
specialized musical training with 
the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. The initial cost of these 
courses is two dollars ($2.00) 
which includes text books, lesson 
plans and examinations. Most col- 
leges recognize this type training 
and allow credit for instructions 
received through this media toward 


‘requirements for a degree. The sav- 


ing in time and expense should be 
considered by those of you who 
expect to attend college at some 
future date. 

The foregoing has emphasized 
the advantages offered by the Air 
Force to those interested primarily 
in preparing themselves for a career 
in music. Now consider some of 
the additional advantages offered 
to those interested in a military 
career with an Air Force Band. 

The new table of organizatior 
for Air Force Bands and the pay 
schedule is as follows: two Master 
Sergeants, $165.00; two Technical 
Sergeants $135.00; seven Staff Ser- 
geants, $115.00; Nine Sergeants, 
$100.00; and fourteen Corporals 
$90.00. 

The above pay schedule does not 
include longevity or overseas pay. 
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Married men of the first three 
grades receive a quarters allowance 
of $37.50, and all married men 
authorized separate rations receive 
an additional $1.05 per day. 

Instrumentation authorized for 
Air Force Bands are as follows: 
1 Oboe, 1 Bassoon, 8 Clarinets, 6 
Cornets (Trumpets), 1 Bass Drum, 
1 Snare Drum, 1 Euphonium or 
Baritone, 1 Flute or Piccolo, 4 
French Horns, 4 Saxophones (Alto, 
Tenor or Baritone), 3 Trombones, 
2 Basses, and | Pianist. 

If you are an accomplished musi- 
cian on instruments other than 
those listed you may be accepted 
and trained to qualify on one of 
the authorized instruments. Ad- 
vancement is dependent upon you, 
as the Air Force has an orderly 
and systematic plan of assignment, 
training and promotion for enlisted 
men and warrant officers. The aim 
is to make the Air Force a digni- 
fied and attractive career for the 
American citizen who desires to 
serve his country and to permit his 
advancement to the highest grades 
and rank, limited only by his abil- 
ity, integrity, and initiative. 

Enlistees with no previous mili- 
tary service are assigned to Indoc- 
trination Division, Air Training 
Command and sent to Lackland 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas, or Sheppard Air Force 
Base, Wichita Falls, Texas, for 
basic training. During the basic 
training period, each band enlistee 
is given an audition by a band- 
master. Those who satisfactorily 
complete the audition are sent to 
the Air Force Bandsman School, 
Bolling Air Force Base, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for six-weeks training. 
Upon completion of training at the 
Air Force Bandsman School, grad- 
uates are assigned to bands in ac- 
cordance with existing vacancies 
and priority of personnel require- 
ments. 

Additional detailed information 
pertaining to vacancies may be ob- 
tained by writing to Chief, Bands 
and Music, United States Air 
Force, Bolling Air Force Base, 
Washington 20, D. C. It is sug- 
gested to those requesting infor- 
mation ,that a verification of musi- 
cal qualifications by a recognized 
music teacher, band conductor, 


Army or Air Force Bandleader be 


(continued on page 40) 
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AMARILLO OPERA 
PRESENTS TWO PERFORM- 
ANCES OF “RIGOLETTO” 


Much has been said concerning 
the lack of opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of the fine vocal talent to 
be found in any community, be it 
large or small, in these United 
States. It is therefore interesting 
and unique to note the active re- 
medial work being done by a pri- 
vate citizen of Amarillo, Texas, 
who for two consecutive years has 
borne the burden of finances, as 
well as singing the leading soprano 
roles in “La Traviata’ and, more 
recently, ‘Rigoletto’. It is inspir- 
ing, therefore, to acquaint you with 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Adams, of 
Amarillo, familiar to all in Amarillo 
as the most energetic patrons of 
the musical arts. 

Since the return of peace, they 
have gathered about them young 
people of better than average tal- 
ent, to study and become familiar 
enough with opera to enthusiastic- 
ally respond to the plea for four 
nights of the week devoted to the 
most intensive drill in the business 
of aria, recitative and play-acting. 
The results were more than grati- 
fying, musically and dramatically, 
to the more than 4,000 people who 
witnessed the startling effects 
wrought by the sons and daughters 
who, up to this point were taken 
with a polite but indifferent atti- 
tude. Many attending were seeing 
their first opera, and openly admit 
that it was a revelation. Great in- 
terest has been excited. 

The operas are performed in the 
spacious and lovely gardens of the 
Adams residence, providing a nat- 
ural and most beautiful setting, es- 
pecially for “Rigoletto”. The opera 
was beautifully and fully costumed 
by Van Horn and Son of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Amazing effects were obtained 
in the third act. A huge willow tree 
stood to the left stage, and during 
the entire act, as if by some un- 
natural connection, great brilliant 
flashes of lightning flooded the 
area at precisely the right instant. 

The production of the operas 
was under the direction of Ray- 
mond L. McDermott formerly of 
Providence, Rhode Island who has 
resided in Amarillo since the close 
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MACON SUMERLIN 


Hardin-Simmons University 


“SYMPHONIC SKETCH", by 
Macon Sumerlin will be one of the 
numbers on the February 22 pro- 
gram of the Amarillo Symphony 
Orchestra. Other numbers on the 
program will be the Bruch Con- 
certo for Violin in G Minor with 
Erica Morini as soloist, Unfinished 
Symphony, and Tales of Vienna 
Woods. The Amarillo Symphony 
Orchestra is a well established or- 
ganization under the direction of 
Clyde Roller. 

Professor Macon Sumerlin, of 
Hardin-Simmons University, is rap- 
idly becoming recognized for his 
creative ability in many different 
forms of composition. THE SYM- 
PHONIC SKETCH is not the first 
work of Mr. Sumerlin’s to be per- 
formed by a Symphony Orchestra. 
Other orchestras of the state, in- 
cluding the University of Texas 
Symphony Orchestra and the Har- 
din-Simmons University Symphony 
Orchestra, have introduced his 
works to large audiences. 

A native of Roby, Texas, and a 
West Texan, Mr. Sumerlin is well 
acquainted with the folk music of 
this area and draws freely from 
that source as an inspiration for 
his themes. One seldom can say 
this theme was taken from a cer- 
tain folk song, but the germ of 


folk music is easily detected in his 
orchestrations. 


Sumerlin’s early musical train- 
ing was received in the Roby Pub- 
lic Schools. His teachers and class- 
mates soon recognized his superior 


musical ability. After graduating 
from High School, he enrolled in 
Hardin - Simmons University and 
decided to major in music, gradu- 
ating with highest honors. The fol- 
lowing fall Mr. Summerlin was ac- 
cepted for graduate study at the 
Eastman School of Music, Roches- 
ter, New York. There he studied 
composition with Bernard Rogers 
and Edward Royce, and also 
studied violin with the late Gus- 
tave Tinlot, formerly concert mas- 
ter of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra. In 1942 Mr. 
Sumerlin enlisted in the Army Air 
Force, serving until December, 
1945. During this time his Violin 
Concerto was finished as well as a 
number of shorter works, including 
songs, violin pieces, and choral 
works. After his discharge from the 
Air Force, Sumerlin attended the 
University of Texas, completing 
the Master of Music degree in com- 
position under the tutelage of the 
Prix de Rome winner, Kent Ken- 
nan. 








of the War. He not only sang the 
title role in this year’s presentation 
of “Rigoletto”, but trained all the 
cast in the intricacies of the pro- 
duction. The trainer of the singers, 
vocally and linguistically, designer 
of the sets and direction of the dra- 


matic action, is a young man vitally 
interested in music. At the present 
time he is forced to consider music 
as an avocation in-order to spend 
his time at his own jewelry manu- 
facturing business. 


(continued on page 41) 
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MUSIC ACTIVITIES IN GEORGIA COLLEGES 


The University System of Geor- 
gia is composed of 16 junior and 
senior colleges, some coeducational 
and several for women only. Music 
in some form is available at all 
units but receives more attention at 
certain of the schools than at others. 

The music program at Georgia 
Teachers College has been devel- 
oped over a period of twelve years 
and now plays an important part 
in the college curriculum and in the 
life of the school in general. 

Three basic services have been 
developed by the music division: 
(1) the preparation of music teach- 
ers, both supervisors or special mu- 
sic teachers, and music for the gen- 
eral classroom teacher, (2) music 
for personal expression and enjoy- 
ment, that is, private lessons in all 
branches of the field, and (3) group 
music for those who have no spec- 
ial individual talent, but who enjoy 
participation in choral or instru- 
mental ensembles. 

Since Georgia Teachers College 
has the preparation of teachers as 
its overall basic aim, this philoso- 


phy is reflected in the courses of- 
fered in the music division. The 
college offers the B. S. degree in 
elementary or in secondary educa- 
tion. Students choosing the second- 
ary education course may elect a 
major in music with concentration 
in various fields. The courses taken 
may prepare the individual for a 
position in high school as a band 
or a choral director or as a super- 
visor and special music teacher in 
the elementary grades. The student 
who is planning to be a general 
classroom teacher in the elemer- 
tary grades takes two music 
courses. These courses attempt to 
equip her to do the music work in 
her own room. 

Private lessons in piano, organ, 
voice, and all band and orchestra 
instruments are offered. These 
courses are quite popular with the 
general college students and are by 
no means confined to music ma- 
jors. Quarterly student recitals are 
given and a student who studies 
privately during the four years of 
his college life is presented in a 





FOR YOUR BAND 


CIRIBIRIBIN—Alford—concert march (B) 


CAVATINA—Raff-Yoder—classic favorite (C) whe : 
FAVORITE STRAUSS WALTZES-—Arr. Buchtel—easy medley (D)....1.25 
LINCOLN—Lyric Overture—Long—based on folk tunes (B) 
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junior and a senior recital. 
Lastly, the Philharmonic Choir 
and the College Band have attract- 
ed a good deal of enthusiasm on the 
campus. The enrollment of the choir 
is ninety-five at present and the 
band has some thirty members. 
The Choir presents a miscellane- 
ous program at the end of the fall 
quarter and during the winter quar- 


ter a standard oratorio is per- 
formed. Four works: “The Mes- 
siah’, “The Creation”, “Elijah”, 


and “The Seven Last Words of 
Christ’’ are presented in successive 
years. Thus a student who is a 
member of the group has the op- 
portunity of participating in four 
different works during his college 
career. Student soloists are used. 
The band appears in concert and 
in the spring a short tour is taken. 
The College Dance Band, which 
is directed by a member of the mu- 
sic staff, plays for all college dances 
and is available to other units of 
the University System for engage- 
ments. 

Also available to the general col- 
lege student as well as to music 
majors is the Carnegie Music Set 
consisting of a record player and 
nearly one thousand recordings. 
This set is located in the Audio- 
Visual room in the college library 
which is open every evening. 
Planned programs are alternated 
with open periods for requests from 
the students for certain composi- 
tions. 

Recently a mens chorus has been 
organized under the direction of a 
member of the faculty who is not 
a member of the music staff but 
who is a good musician and who 
works in cooperation with the Di- 
vision of Music. 

An interesting local tradition is 
the “Step Singing’ which takes 
place during Commencement week 
every year. Various groups on the 
campus (except the organized mu- 
sic groups) prepare music of the 
community sing type — folksongs, 
ballads, popular music, and sing 
from the steps of one of the dormi- 
tories. Cash prizes donated by the 
president emeritus of the college 
and a local professional man are 
given to the groups judged best. 
The entire student body and a 
number of towns people gather at 
twilight on the evening of this 

(continued on page 37) 
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BOMAR CRAMER, DALLAS 
IN CHOPIN CONCERT 


Presented by the Dallas Wom- 
an’s Forum for the benefit of the 
Josephine Frye Memorial Audi- 
torium Fund, Bomar Cramer played 
an all Chopin Concert in Dallas on 
February 4, 1949 wherein the art- 
ist was described as an, ‘‘Incorrupt- 
ible Musician,” “A Consumate Art- 
ist,’ and “An Uncompromising 
Pianist, Poet and Thinker.” 

Bomar Cramer is an American 
whose “high intelligence and lofty 
ideals’ have moulded an art which 
excites more powerfully through 
the deeply sensitive character of 
its musical revelations than through 
the brilliance of its technical means. 
That virtuosity is nevertheless pres- 
ent is proved by the words of the 
late Josef Lhevinne: “He has as 
much technic as any of the great 
pianists with three or four excep- 
tions and his playing has musical 
qualities which these three or four 
do not show. Even when I do not 
agree with his ideas, I still like 
them.” 

The pianist was born in a small 
mining camp near Joplin, Missouri. 
His paternal grandfather came to 
America at the age of twenty from 
Neuernberg, Germany. His mater- 
nal grandfather was a native Amer- 
ican of English, French and Span- 
ish lineage. 

His present achievements stem 
from the tonal approaches of Les- 
chetizky and the technical ground- 
ings of the Russian school. He has 
been acknowledged everywhere as 
a Chopin player of high calibre and 
his performances of Russian and 
modern French literature have won 
broad acclaim. 


CORPUS CHRISTI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, C. Burdette 





SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


The Corpus Christi Symphony 
Orchestra now numbers sixty-five. 
Since its founding in the fall of 
1945 C. Burdette Wolfe has been 
the conductor. It is interesting to 
note that there are thirty - eight 
teachers playing in the orchestra. 
They are from Del Mar College, 
the Corpus Christi Public Schools, 
and from schools of the surround- 
ing territory. Remainder of the 
orchestra is made up of twelve stu- 
dents from Del Mar College and 
residents of the community. 

Growth of the orchestra has been 
evidenced in capacity houses for 
each of the six concerts presented 
this the 4th season. During the 
first season the audience averaged 
about 450 at each concert. The 
next season showed a growth to 
700 and the following seasons to 
850 and 1, 750. 

Lauritz Melchoir was the fea- 
tured soloist for the first concert 
on October 18th and 19th this sea- 
son, and the orchestra played the 
Haffner Symphony by Mozart, 
“Sakuntala” overture by Goldmark, 
and “Emperor” Waltz by Strauss. 
The second concert featured Ber- 
nice Flanagan, harpist, on Novem- 
ber 15th and 16th. The orchestra 
presented Brahms’ Symphony No. 
3 in F major, and Rimsky-Korso- 
koff's “Scheherazade.” 

On December 13th and 14th the 
Symphony Society presented the 
opera “La Traviata’ to its season's 
membership with a special child- 
ren’s performance on the 15th. So- 
loists for the opera were Jean Carl- 
ton as Violetta and Lee Fiser as 
Alfredo. This performance was fol- 


lowed by the presentation of Am- 
paro Iturbi on January 24th and 
25th. For this concert the orches- 
tra played the overture of “‘Corio- 
lan” by Beethoven, Barber's “Ada- 
gio for Strings’ and the Hary Janos 
Suite by Kodaly. 


Ballet was chosen for the fifth 
concert performed on February 
21st and 22nd. For the first half 
of the concert, the orchestra pre- 
sented incidental music to “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” by Men- 
delssohn and Debussy’s “Clouds” 
and ‘Festivals’. Then Evelyn Lee 
and a corps of twenty-five dancers 
were presented in the ballet from 
“Swan Lake” by Tchaikovsky, 
“Ritual Dance of Fire” by deFalla, 
excerpts from Rimsky-Korsakov's 
“Scherazade”, and ‘Bachanale”’ 
from “Samson and Delilah” by 
Saint-Saens. 


The sixth and final concert for 
this season was presented on March 
2ist and 22nd. This program fea- 
tured “The Blessed Damozel’’ by 
Debussy. Mary Best, lyric-soprano, 
sang the title role and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Wilson sang mezzo-soprano 
with the Del Mar Women’s Chorus 
under the direction of Lee Fiser. 
The remainder of this concert con- 
sisted of “Symphony in B Flat 
Major” by Chausson and “Espana” 
by Chabrier. 


Plans for the 1949-50 season are 
being formulated with Eleanor Ste- 
ber as guest soloist for the first con- 
cert to be presented in October. 
Opera and ballet will again be in- 
cluded in the plans for the six- 
concert season. 


Wolfe, Conductor 
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Here is a master instrument whose su- 
perior qualities will enthuse you instantly. 

Pedler craftsmen, through the fourth 
generation, have specialized in the manu- 
facture of woodwinds only. They appre- 
ciate your needs as a player and are 
receptive at all times to ideas for im- 
provement. Their sole aim is to build 
instruments that will “better your per- 
formance’ and enable you to attain 
greater recognition. 

Arrange with your local dealer to try 
a Pedler today! Send for FREE folder. 
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ALBUQUERQUE SYMPHONY FIRST PLAYING OF 
NEW SCHOENBERG WORK 


Winifred Reiter, critic of Albu- 
querque Journal for Nov. 5 wrote: 
“Some 1800 persons went to Car- 
lisle Gymnasium to hear the world 
premiere of Arnold Schoenberg's 
new work, ‘A Survivor from War- 
saw, performed by the Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Kurt Frederick. 

It is a short, extremely difficult 
descriptive work, accompanied by 
a narration and climaxing with a 
surging chorus. The first perform- 
ance left the audience a little 
breathless and bewildered, but they 
loyally and loudly applauded until 
the conductor, and Sherman Smith, 
who lent his tremendous bass voice 
to the narration, returned to the 
platform and inquired if the audi- 
ence would like to hear it again. 

The applause immediately doub- 
led in volume and enthusiasm, and 
the entire work was repeated. 

The second playing seemed much 
clearer than the first, and the thun- 
dering applause which followed was 
altogether sincere, and was meant 
as much for the composer as for 
the conductor, musicians, narrator, 
and chorus. 

The music, and the spoken words 
which accompany it, describes the 
terror and despair of Polish prison- 
ers which suddenly give way to a 
spontaneous prayer. It proceeds 
from the thin, shrill beginning 
through a complete series of de- 
scriptive passages to an enormous 
and thrilling climax with sounding 
drums and horns, shouting narrator 


and chorus in full crescendo. 

It is written in the atonal tech- 
nique originated by Schoenberg, 
but does not really need the narra- 
tion to make its story clear, though 
the use of the narration as it was 
developed by Sherman Smith, add- 
ed greatly to the excitement and 
dramatic power of the performance. 

Frederick lavished great care in 
working out the phrasing and tem- 
po of the new work, and his inter- 
pretation seemed to be in the spirit 
of the composer. He kept the mu- 
sicians thoroughly in hand and their 
performance was excellent. 

The chorus, trained by Edgle 
Firlie, and including members of 
the Estancia Men's Chorus as well 
as some from the Albuquerque 
Choral Assn. made a highly satis- 
factory contribution to the well- 
designed whole. 

Before playing the new work, 
the orchestra played the short and 
beautiful Stokowski orchestration 
of Bach's ‘Come Sweet Death,’ 
and still another unusual work fol- 
lowed the Schoenberg: Weinber- 
gers ‘Concerto for the Timpani.’ 

Sam Hicks was soloist for this 
work and had a triumph. Playing 
with all the earnestness, sincerity, 
and understanding at his command, 
he enchanted the audience and was 
brought back for three bows. A 
group of brass instruments played 
with the timpani. 

Beethoven's symphony No. 8 in 
F Major afforded a soothing cli- 
max to the evening.” 





CHOIR FESTIVAL 
RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


MIU-WINTER FAIR 


Dr. Ralph Ewing, Chairman of 
the Department of Music in Trin- 
ity University of San Antonio, was 
recently honored to be the conduc- 
tor of the choral Festival compris- 
ing High School choirs from eight 
cities of the Rio Grande Valley 
which were organized around the 
Trinity University choir to con- 
clude the concert which the Trinity 
choir presented. The four songs 
used by the combined choirs are 
‘Beatitudes,’ by Glarum; “Heaven- 


ly Light,’ by Kopylow-Wilhousky; 
“Beautiful Savior,” by Christian- 
sen; and “The Lord Bless You,” 
by Lutkin. 


The choirs and directors of the 
eight cities are: Brownsville, Bas- 
com Guffin, Director; Donna, 
Gladys Mitchett, Director; Harlin- 
gen, Orland Johnson, Director; 
Mercedes, Arnold Holmes, Direc- 
tor; Mission, Cecil Rusk, Director; 
Pharr - San Juan - Alamo, Theron 
Kirk, Director; San Benito, Edward 
Hatchett, Director; and Welasco, 
Sibyl Fowler Mattar, Director. The 
Fair is an annual occasion in Har- 
lingen, Texas. 
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DICTION 


DR. SPENCER GREEN 





Fine Arts Placement Service, Kimball Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Spencer Green, after a period of high 
school teaching, returned to his alma mater, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, where he 
served successively as Instructor in Voice, 
Asst. Professor of Voice and Theory, Prof. 
of Must and Director of Graduate Studies, 
and since 1941, as Dean of the School of 
Music and Chairman of the Department 
of Voice. In addition to teaching and ad- 
ministrative duties, Mr. Green has served 
as conductor of the Bloomington Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, the Philharmonic Chorus, 
the Collegiate Choir, which made an annual 
network broadcast, and the Bloomington- 
Normal Symphony Orchestra, as well as 
having directed the music in a large church. 
He has been active in a number of musical 
and educational associations and _ societies, 
and has served as Central Province Gover- 
noc of Pht Mu Alpha Fraternity. Mc. 
Green has published several choral composi- 
tions, ts well known for his modern choral 
arrangements, has contributed to leading 
trade journals, and is in demand as an ad- 
judicator and festival conductor. He holds 
the B. M. Degree, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, 1930; M. M., Bush Conservatory, 
Chicago, 1932; and Mus. D., Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, 1948. He resigned his 
teaching position in June 1948, and is now 
manager of Fine Arts Placement Service. 


[—_ one of us, I feel sure, 


is fascinated by the phenomenon of 
tone production. We have thought, 
spoken, and read volumes concern- 
ing its mysteries. We have spent 
freely of our choicest energies and 
husbanded our most divine inspira- 
tions in the search for bel canto, 
that magical term so universally 
cherished. We have striven to pro- 
duce, or cause to be produced the 
perfect tone, since the earliest mo- 
ments following our initiation into 
the inner circle of singing. May 
our faith never falter, nor our zeal 
subside! 


Notwithstanding our divine light, 
however, we are yet subject to oc- 
casional moments of unguarded hu- 
man frailty; and at such time, we 
may subconsciously harbor the 
faint suspicion that there should 
be found certain other tricks in our 
bag. Of the latter I am firmly con- 
vinced; it is in the interest of one 
of these that I direct your atten- 
tion. I refer to the subject of dic- 
tion. 

This term brings immediately to 
mind the thought of a study of for- 
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eign languages commonly used by 
singers, the latter being a tremen- 
dous undertaking of itself. Or per- 
haps the words “pronunciation” 
and “enunciation” suddenly appear. 
The former might be said to be 
the basic conception of the lan- 
guage sounds involved, and the lat- 
ter as relating to the manner of 
delivery. Even though the terms 
themselves be successfully defined, 
one does not thereby come upon 
a clear cut solution to the problem. 
Far from it. As to the pronuncia- 
tion, one may consult the highest 
authority, only to find that so- 
called correct pronunciation is com- 
pletely relative. It depends on the 
time, the locale, the purpose, and 
the opinion of certain experts. The 
pursuit of acceptable enunciation 
involves the most heroic of strug- 
gles on the part of the teacher, 
particularly the teacher of Amer- 
icans, who, God bless us all, with 
the happiest of “hey nonny noes’ 
proceed blithely to flout every one 
of Webster's precepts, and to dis- 
cover the most amazing short-cuts 
in the uterance of any given suc- 
cession of prescribed sounds. 

The hapless individual can hard- 
ly be blamed in toto for this rather 
disheartening state of affairs, one 
must add in all fairness. The great 
natural relaxation of most Ameri- 
cans, the distance from any foreign 
border where a strange language 
is spoken, coupled with the con- 
stant barrage of language distor- 
tions beating upon the senses of 
the populus, such as make it neces- 
sary for the elementary teacher 
firmly to assure her young charges 
that the word “does” is, after all, 
really and truly not spelled 
“D-U-Z", combine to provide at 
least a partial explanation of the 
situation. 


It is, in most any sphere of ac- 
tivity, exhilarating figuratively to 
wring one’s hands and to decry 
the obviously-manifest evils of the 
existing state of affairs, not to men- 
tion the prevailing tendency to 
carry such righteous outcries to 
most discouraging and exhaustive 


lengths. I shall spare you this or- 
deal, and, for the good of our com- 
mon cause, I shall present a group 
of positive factors, selected more 
or less at random, which are re- 
lated to the improvement of dic- 
tion in song. I shall limit the scope 
of the consideration to the song 
in English. 

A reasonably good ear for the 
sounds of language on the part of 
of the student, a good dictionary 
and a good teacher are the essen- 
tials. The ability to pronounce con- 
sonants making up syllables and 
properly to assess the value of the 
vowel combinations of syllables is 
of vital importance, since, in song, 
the component parts of a word are 
divided according to the pattern of 
the rhythm, thus delaying, some- 
times, the completion of the word. 
In general, the pronunciation should 
be based on the accepted usage 
in the particular locale, keeping in 
mind, however, that diction in song 
is of a higher order than that ac- 
cepted in ordinary conversation, as 
is precisely the case in dramatic 
productions. This will necessitate 
some revision of standards on the 
part of the student. For example, 
the three words Mary (proper 
name), merry (as in Merry Xmas), 
and marry (as in will you marry 
me) are colloquially pronounced 
identically. Pure vowels should be 
sustained in their pure form for 
the duration of the note or notes 
allotted to them; dipthongs, such 
as i, ow, and oy, sustain the initial 
vowel sound, with the additional 
vowel added at the release as a 
vanishing sound. The opposite pro- 
cedure is called for only in the case 
of the diphthong u, where the sec- 
ond vowel is the sustaining medium. 
Imitation is a potent factor in the 
process of establishing for the stu- 
dent a proper concept of the vowel 
colors. 

Effective delivery is, in the main, 
a matter of overcoming the appar- 
ently-natural tendency toward lin- 
gual lethargy. A greater degree of 
muscular activity and efficiency 


(continued on next page) 
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must be developed without undue 
rigidity or interference. We are all 
familiar with the common exhorta- 
tions regarding the use of the ini- 
tial and final consonants. I should 
repeat such good advice and in fact, 
double it. Premeditated, but con- 
trolled exaggeration is an indispen- 
sable factor in the art of creating 
the illusion of emotional spontane- 
ity. “God, the Lord” will be de- 
claimed with much greater author- 
ity if the performer takes time to 
emphasize the word “Lord’’ by 
thinking a double “11” for the at- 
tack, rather than the usual over- 
singing of the vowel. Where no 
initial consonant is present, a dia- 
phragmatic impulse must take its 
place without the disagreeable and 
harmful stroke of the glotis. (As I 
reflected on the frequency of the 
use of this device by extremely 
high-salaried, “Quote singers’, I 
was tempted to prepare a paper en- 
titled, “The Commercial Aspects of 
the Glottis Attack’’). The student 
must be aware that sustentation of 
the midwestern “‘a’’ must be avoid- 
ed and, that while the Italian trill 
is not adaptable to English, never- 
theless, the proper vocal ‘‘r” is pro- 
duced by a stroke of the tip of the 
tongue. Liquid sounds, such as m, 
n, and ng, must be properly evalu- 
ated and used accurately. Finally, 
a valid concept of diction is not 
merely a complement of good tone 
production; it is a vital factor in its 
development. In my opinion, good 
singing is, in essence, speaking on 
pitch, intelligently and efficiently, 
but gloriously expanded. 
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IN CHICAGO 


By RUTH DOUGLASS 
South Hadley, Mass. 


The front page of the November- 
December issue of the NATS Bul- 
letin headed “‘ANNUAL MEET- 
ING IN CHICAGO" stimulated a 
keen spirit of anticipation for De- 
cember 28-29-30, 1948. More than 
two hundred members of the Asso- 
ciation attended the sessions. 

The friendly atmosphere of good 
comradeship and mutual respect 
which has become characteristic of 
the organization permeated every 
assemblage. Vitality, enthusiasm, 
and ideas were contagious factors 
which prevailed. Those of us who 
strayed into other divisions for oc- 
casional papers returned to NATS 
meetings with renewed pride in 
the sustained interest of our own 
program. 


We had ample reason on every 
hand to be proud of our dignified 
and distinguished president, Rich- 
ard De Young. Whenever he ap- 
peared, he seemed to be master of 
the situation. Our entire staff of 
national officers, our regional gov- 
ernors, our committee chairmen 
impressed us again with their 
knowledge, their devotion to the 
cause, their idealism and their tire- 
less efforts. We who are in the 
ranks salute them. 


The vocal forums on Tuesday 
afternoon and Wednesday morn- 
ing brought a competent panel jury 
to the fore. Dr. Ray Crittenden 
of Los Angeles was the capable 
chairman, with William Wheeler 
of Cleveland, Helen Hoseer of 
Potsdam, New York, and Harold 
Stark of the University of Iowa 
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as his committee. None of us en- 
vied that jury. They carried out 
their difficult assignment with sin- 
cerity and humility, well aware of 
the conflicting opinions of their col- 
leagues. 


On Tuesday afternoon the fol- 
lowing talented students appeared: 
Lillian Caspar, Isabella Bok, Ro- 
land Webb, Mary Berger, Mary 
Lou Henry, Chris Lund, Florence 
Keller, and Barbara Walters. Every 
teacher present appreciated the dif- 
ficulty of the ordeal to which these 
young singers were submitted. Par- 
ticipation from the floor was spir- 
ited after each diagnosis. Among 
those who spoke to various points 
were Dr. Taylor of Hayes College, 
Kansas; Mr. Coffin of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado; Mr. Baron of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
Mr. Garlinghouse of Akron; Miss 
Taylor of Pittsburg; Miss Tingley 
of Boston; Mrs. Frye of New York; 
Mr. Holler of Indianapolis; and Mr. 
Bright of Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota. The stimulating discussion 
revealed that we are far from unan- 
imous in diagnosis and treatment. 
It further emphasized the import- 
ance of the report of the Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Education. 


Wednesday morning brought the 
following before the jury: Tom 
Norris, Mary Jane Huck, Amerlia 
Bozanick, Ronald Beattie, Norman 
Clayton, Joan Gavlin, and Rose- 
mary Kretlow. Some fine singing 
and arresting talent among this 
group gave general satisfaction. 
More unanimity was evident in the 
audience as discussions followed. 


The gratitude of the Association 
to each and every one of these par- 
ticipants should be expressed re- 
peatedly. We sincerely hope they 
received some satisfaction from the 
experience as compensation for the 
inevitable confusion into which 
some of them must have found 
themselves. We also appreciate the 
generosity of the teachers in sub- 
mitting themselves for concrete an- 
alysis through their students. Un- 
doubtedly such clinics are of value 
to other teachers. They can be 
fraught with dangers too. 


The banquet on Tuesday eve- 
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ning was a gala occasion. Good fel- 


lowship was again the keynote. 
The head table was graced by 
President DeYoung and his charm- 
ing wife and by our other national 
officers who again impressed us all 
by their representative personali- 
ties. Mr. Bernard Taylor was the 
toastmaster, presiding with his cus- 
tomary poise and wit. The presence 
of Dr. Raymond Kendall, President 
of MTNA, and Mrs. Kendall made 
us feel that we were a recognized 
part of a larger whole. Dr. Ru- 
dolph Ganz was the highlight of 
the evening with an address of 
such sustained humor that each of 
us regretted its termination. A de- 
lightful group of solos that were 
given, gave universal pleasure. 
Group singing by all of the guests 
under the leadership of William 
Ross put everybody into a good 
humor at the start. A series of 
amusing anecdotes by Mr. Ross at 
the end left everybody in good 
spirits. Salutations from the re- 
gional governors made us aware of 
the far-reaching influence of the 
organization. 

Wednesday was memorable for 
the presentation of seven excellent 
papers. The morning session op- 
ened with “The Relationship of 
Musicianship to Vocal Technique” 
by Dr. Melvin Geist of William- 
ette University, Salem, Oregon, in 
which he dealt with a problem of 
general interest. “Breath Control” 
was read by Russell Nelson of 
Conway, Arkansas, in the absence 
of Dr. Warren Angell. ‘“Resona- 
tion” by Dr. Kenneth Westerman 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, with its 
foundation in scientific research, 
was highly stimulating. 

The papers on Wednesday after- 
noon were equally good. Each one 
made its particular impress: ‘‘Pho- 
nation” by Herbert Gould of the 
University of Missouri; ‘Security 
in Singing” by Allan Linquest, Pas- 
adena, California; and “Pathways 
of Vocal Pedagogy” by Arthur 
Gerry of New York. It is hoped 
that we may all have the oppor- 
tunity to assimilate the contents 
more completely when these papers 
are published in the Bulletin. 

The real value of a convention 
appears only in perspective. In the 
excitement of dashing from meet- 
ing to meeting and greeting to 
greeting, one cannot foretell what 
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FRONTIER MUSIC CAMP 


Estancia, New Mexico 


Frontier Music Camp is located 
in Estancia with a specific purpose 
in mind. Its purpose is to bring 
young southwesterners into closer 
contact with their heritage of south- 
western folklore. Since Estancia is 
located at the foothills of the beau- 
tiful and historic Manzano moun- 
tains, no better location could be 
found to begin such a project. The 
six thousand feet altitude guaran- 
tees pleasant days and cool nights. 

Years ago when the city was 
named, it was called ESTANCIA 
—CITY of REST. The quiet, 
peaceful, and carefree life in Es- 
tancia still bears out this original 
idea. An aggressive chamber of 
commerce director might say that 
Estancia is not interested enough 
in her economical development and 
in that one statement actually give 
Estancia a great compliment. Estan- 
cia is more social than commercial. 

Between the wild era of the In- 
dian uprisings and the present pas- 
toral scene, many exciting inci- 
dents occurred in and near Estan- 
cia. On the very spot where Fron- 
tier Music Camp is located, a 
pitched battle took place between 
sheep and cattle men in a dispute 
over the control of the water hole 
that now furnishes water for the 
beautiful lake. This section is crack- 
ling with stories and legends that 
are ready to be used in song or 
story. Study in such an atmosphere 
is sure to stimulate a desire to pre- 








the “carry-over” will be until one 
has returned to his own routines 
and his own studio problems. No 
person who was present in Chicago 
can fail to resume the activity of 
1949 without a clear consciousness 
that a powerful, fresh breeze has 
blown across his horizon. If some 
have had their own convictions 
confirmed, they can press on with 
increased confidence. If some have 
had their opinions changed, they 
can begin the year with the incen- 
tive of fresh ideas. If some have 
had their ideas confused, they can 
be challenged to introspective an- 
alysis and can hope that the per- 
spective of the coming weeks will 
bring possible confusion into clar- 
ity. 
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serve some of this history and folk- 
lore. Also youngsters may have a 
chance to feel a keener apprecia- 
tion for the American way, after 
having realized that the heritage 
we enjoy came the hard way to the 
early settlers. To amplify this point, 
the camp is housed in a replica of 
an early southwestern frontier cow 
town. . 

The philosophy behind Frontier 
Music Camp is this: In settling the 
West, each generation had a fron- 
tier, a definite formidable obstacle 
to overcome. It might have been 
fighting the Indians or the ele- 
nents. Each one fought and con- 
quered his frontier and added it to 
the well being of the next genera- 
tion. Most of these frontiers were 
of a material nature. Now, most of 
those material frontiers are gone 
and done with. That leaves the 
present generation with a frontier 
of u different and more complex 
nature, a frontier of the mind, body 
and the spirit. Or, we might say 
how best to live in peace and be 
happy in a section that not too long 
ago was a wilderness. Since the 
time has been so short between 
the old frontier days and the pres- 
ent, the people of the southwest 
should understand more pointedly 
the definite obligation to the old 
settlers in setting up the new fron- 
tier and conquering it as they did 
theirs. 

Frontier Music Camp is accept- 
ing a portion of this obligation. 
The philosophy behind every pol- 
icy will be HOW TO LIVE IN 
PEACE IN A MODERN 
WORLD AND BE HAPPY. 

The curriculum will include 
three departments, Band, Chorus, 
and Orchestra. Each department 
will have a head and plenty of 
counsellors to assist. Dancing and 
drama will also have its proper 
place in the organization. 

Special recreational features will 
include the ANNUAL ESTAN- 
CIA WILD WEST RODEO, 
trips to the ruins of ancient pueb- 

(continued on page 41) 
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SUMMER MUSIC CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTI 
TUTE, Auburn, Alabama. Two half- 
terms from June 15 to July 20, and July 
21 to August 26, respectively. Courses 
in secondary school music, methods, ap- 
plied music, conducting, elementary music 


methods, etc. The fourth API Music 
Camp, June 13-June 25. For full in- 
formation write: Hollace E. Arment, Head 
Professor Music Dept. 


ALABAMA, UNIVERSITY OF, Universi- 
ty, Ala. Sixth Annual Music Camp. June 
26—July 9. Band, Orchestra, Chorus, 
Piano. $30.00 covers board, room, tuition. 
Address: Dr. Alton O’Steen, Director, 
University Music Camp. 


AQUINAS COLLEGE, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Six Weeks summer school. 
Courses leading to the B. M. degree. A 
Catholic coeducactional Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. Courses in School Music will be 
stressed this summer. Additional infor- 
mation, write the Dean. 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, Tempe, 
Arizona. Two summer terms, June 6- 
July 9, and July 11-Aug. 13. Pre-session 
Practicum in Music Education May 30- 
June 4. All-State High School Music 
Camp, June 12-July 3. Graduate course 
in Clinical Methods, June 6-July 9. Ele- 
mentary Music Curriculum Workshop 
June 6-June 20. 


ARROWBEAR MUSIC CAMP, Long 
Beach, Calif. Six weeks, beginning June 
26. Band, Orchestra, Private lessons, for 
junior, high, and college students. Fred 
Ohlendorf, Director. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE MUSIC CAMP, 
Berea, Ohio. Two weeks beginning June 
27. Band, Vocal, Private Lessons. Write: 
Cecil W. Munk, Director. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN COLLEGE, Blue 
Mountain, Miss. Blue Mountain College 
will offer instruction in the field of Public 
School Music and Music appreciation 
and analysis in addition to private in- 
struction in voice. The session runs 
from June 1 to July 6 (first term), and 
July 7 to Aug. 12 (second term). Sum- 
mer Bulletin will be sent upon request. 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, Peoria, Illinois. Instruction in all 
music courses and applied music leading 
toward the degrees of Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Music Education, and the 
Bachelor of Science degree in Music- 
Business. Address inquiries to Mr. Ken- 
neth V. Kincheloe, Director. 


COE COLLEGE, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Summer School, six week session begin- 
ning June 6. Courses in Theory, Applied 
Music and Public School Music. Write 
to Paul S. Ray, Chairman, Division of 
Fine Arts. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, Hamilton, N. 
Y. Summer session July 5 to Aug. 15. 
Courses in Music History, Contemporary 
Music, special class in Music Theory 
Workshop, as refresher work or ad- 
vanced work in theory. Write: James 
Sykes, Chairman, Dept. of Music. 
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COLLEGE OF MINES AND METAL- 
LURGY, EI Paso, Texas. Summer band 
school during the first semester of Sum- 
mer School beginning June 3. Open to 
junior high and high school students, also 
college people. W. I. Shepherd, Conduc- 
tor. Write to: Frances Newman, Acting 
Chairman, Dept. of Music. 


COLLEGE OF PACIFIC, Stockton, Calif. 
Pacific Music Camp, Five weeks begin- 
ning June 21. Band, Orchestra, Chorus, 
Opera, Recreation. High School, College 
and Graduate Levels. Write: David T. 
Lawson, Director. 


COLLEGE OF ST. FRANCIS, Joliet, 
Illinois. Summer school June 25 to Aug. 
3. Clinics in church music, piano, voice, 
organ and orchestra. Full program of 
studies leading to Bachelor of Music de- 
gree or an A. B. with music as a major. 


Write: Sister M. Cecilia. 
COLORADO COLLEGE, Colorado 


Springs, Colo. Summer session June 27 
to Aug. 20. Chorus, Public School Music, 
Scholarships Available in Music and 
Dance. Information from: Director of 
Summer Session, Colorado College. 


DEERWOOD - ADIRONDACK MUSIC 
CAMP, Saranac Inn, N. Y. Eight weeks 
beginning June 27. Orchestra, Vocal, pri- 
vate lessons. Write to: Sherwood Kains, 
Director, 2497 Dunaway Ct., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


DE PAUL UNIVERSITY-SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, 
Illinois. Undergraduate and Graduate De- 
partments. Write for information to 


Arthur C. Becker, Dean. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Two Terms: June 13 to July 22; 
July 24 to Aug. 26. Music Conference- 
Art Courses, Six Nationally Known 
Specialists during summer session. 


EGYPTIAN MUSIC CAMP, Du Quoin, 
Illinois. Four weeks beginning June 6. 
Band, Orchestra, private lessons, etc. 


Write to: A. T. Atwood, Director. 


FAULHABER MUSIC CAMP, Sheboygan, 
Wis. Eight weeks beginning July 5. Full 
information from: Charles M. Faulhaber. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. Summer Music Camp, July 
25 to Aug. 26. For high school, Univer- 
sity ‘and graduate students, supervisors, 
music teachers, directors, University 
Music Study for Bachelor, Master, Doc- 
torate Degrees. 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, Fresno, 
California. June 20-July 29. Instrumental 
Music workshop, Russell S. Howland; 
Class Piano Methods workshop, Miram 
Fox Withrow; Music Education (ele- 
mentary grades) Lyllis Lundkvist. Further 
information: Director of Summer Sessions. 


FRONTIER MUSIC CAMP, Estancia, 
New Mexico. Band, Orchestra, Chorus, 
Private Lessons. For full information 
write John M. Hawkins, Box 523, Estan- 
cia, New Mexico. 


HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE, Arcata, 
California. June 20 to July 29. Featuring 
a Workshop in music education (Music 
162, Recent Trends in the Teaching of 
Music). Other music courses include 
college chorus, class piano, folk dances. 
Write for catalog. 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Summer Session, July 5 
to Aug. 6. Courses in Theory and Ap- 
plied Music. Concerts and Lectures. 
Franz Darvas, Chairman, 2021 N. Wes- 
tern Ave. 


INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, San 
Antonio, Texas. Summer session June | 
—July 15.. Classes in Conducting, Or- 
chestration, Chorus, Strings, etc. Write: 
Music Dept. Incarnate Word College. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, Emporia, Kansas. June 6-19. 
Band, Chorus, Orchestra, String, Wood- 
wind, Audio Visual, Music Theory, Con- 
ducting, Voice, Brass, Music Appreci- 
ation Workshops. Recitals and Concerts. 
Piano, Organ, Twirling, Percussion work- 


shops. Write Orville J. Borchers, KSTC. 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE, East 


Lansing, Mich. Six weeks session June 
18-July 27 for graduate and undergrad- 
uate students in all branches of music. 
Three weeks session for High School 
Students, June 27—July16, offering Band, 
Orchestra, Choir, Music Theory. Ensem- 
bles and Radio experience. Write to 
Dept. of Music. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, 
Vermont. Composers’ Conference and 
Chamber Music Center, Aug. 20-Sept. 
3. Write: Summer Schools Office. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, Decatur, Illi- 
nois. Summer session in work toward 
the Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Mu- 
sic Education, Master of Music, and the 
Master of Music Education degrees. 
Write: W. St. Clare Minturn, Director, 
School of Music. 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. Summer term, May 30-July 2. 
Course in piano, violin, music apprecia- 
tion. Public School Music, Methods and 
Materials. Write: T. C. Russell, Head, 
Dept. of Fine Arts. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Missoula, Mont. Montana Music Week 
July 25-29. Mont. State Music Teachers 
Institute, July 25-29. Piano Teaching 
Workshop June 20-July 29, Two Week 
Unit Course in Music Education July 
25-Aug. 5. High School Music Camp, 
July 25-Aug. 5. 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP, Interlochen, 
Mich. Eight weeks beginning June 26. 
Band, Orchestra, Chorus, Teacher Train- 
ing, private lessons, etc. Write to: Joseph 
E. Maddy, 303 So. State St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


NEW ENGLAND MUSIC CAMP, Oak- 
land, Maine. Eight Weeks beginning 
June 28. Band, Orchestra, Vocal and 
private lessons. Junior, high, and college 
level. Write to: Paul E. Wiggin, Director. 
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NEW YORK STATE MUSIC CAMP, 
Otter Lake, N. Y. Eight Weeks beginning 
July 2. Band, Orchestra, Vocal and priv- 


ate lessons. High school and college 
students. Director: Frederic Fay Swift, 
379 Main Street, Oneonta, N. Y. 


OGLEBAY INSTITUTE, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, Drum Major, Camp Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling, West Virginia, two 
weeks—August 14-28. For information 
write to Elizabeth S. Faris, Oglebay In- 
stitute. 


OKLAHOMA A & M COLLEGE, Still- 
water, Okla. Band Short Course, June 
19-25, 1949. One hour credit for Band 
Directors. Maurice McAdow, guest con- 
ductor. Other conductors, Max A. Mitch- 
ell, Hiram H. Henry, Dr. Boh Makov- 
sky. Write Dept. of Music. 


OZARKS, MUSIC CAMP OF THE, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Two weeks beginning June 
26. Band Private lessons for high school 
students. Frank G. Wallick, Director. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
State College, Pa. Summer Sessions: 
Inter-Session, June 7 to June 24; Main 
Session, June 27 to Aug. 6; courses in 
Music and Music Education leading to 
degrees of Master of Arts, Master of 
Education and Doctor of Education. 


PETRIE MUSIC CAMP, Winona Lake, 
Ind. Four weeks beginning July 3. Band 
and Private Lessons. Write: Herbert 
Petrie, Director. 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose, 
Calif. Six weeks summer session, July 
5th to Aug. 12th. Three weeks summer 
session, Aug. 15th to Sept. 3rd. Full pro- 
gram music classes. Guest instructors, 
Dr. Samuel Burns, Oberlin College; Miss 
Angela Diller, New York; Wm. Keith 
Macy, Portland, Ore. 


SCHMITZ SUMMER MASTER SES- 
SION, July 2—Aug. 13. Schmitz School 
of Piano, 3508 Clay St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


SEATTLE PACIFIC COLLEGE, Seattle, 
Wash. Delightful summer music study 
in the air-conditioned Pacific Northwest. 
Seattle Pacific College Summer Sessions. 
Two terms: June 18-July 20; July 21- 
August 19. Send for bulletin. 


SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, Win- 
field, Kansas. Summer Session, May 30 
to July 23 and July 26 to Aug. 20. 
Courses offered in Music Education, 
piano, voice, organ, violin, brass and 
woodwind instruments. Write: Ross O. 


Williams, acting chairman, Division of 
Fine Arts. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Stanford, 
Calif. Summer session, four or eight 
weeks beginning June 23. Featuring Ernst 
Bacon, American composer and pianist, 
classes in composition, contemporary and 
chamber music. Choral Institute, offering 
study of Choral literature and Choral 
conducting. Opera workshop, etc. Write: 
William L. Crosten, Executive Head, 
Dept. of Music. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Flor- 


ence, Ala. Summer session May 31-Aug. 
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12. Half quarter registration July 6. 
Only teachers in service may take one- 
half quarter. Courses lead to B. S. or 
B. A. with minor in music, or B. S. in 
education. Elementary curriculum. Col- 
lege Choir offered. Write Wm. Presser, 
Head, Music Dept. 


STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER MUSIC 
CAMP, Richmond, Ky. Five weeks, 
beginning June 12. Band, Orchestra, Cho- 
rus, Private Lessons. Information from: 
James E. Van Peursem, Director. 


T C U SUMMER MUSIC CAMP, Fort 
Worth, Texas. June 20-July 30. For Stu- 
dents and Teachers. Band Clinic and 
Workshop-Choral Clinic and Workshop- 
Modern Dance Band Workshop-Drum 
Majoring School. Additional information 
from Dr. Clarence J. Best, T C U, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 


TEXAS COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIES, Kingsville, Texas. One 
day band clinics each week during the 
summer. Each Tuesday, from June 7 
through Aug. 16. Nominal cost. Two 
Bands will be maintained. 5th Summer 
Band Clinic Aug. 22-27. Write Dr. L. W. 
Chidester, Chairman Dept. of Fine Arts. 


TEXAS LUTHERAN COLLEGE, Seguin, 
Texas. Music camp for high school band, 
orchestra, glee club musicians and direc- 
tors and complete course for majorettes 
and drum majors. Faculty from Vander- 
cook School of Music. Aug. 1 through 
Aug. 12. Write: Summer Music Camp, 
T LC, Seguin, Texas. 


TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Ft. 
Worth, ‘Texas. Two Six week summer 
sessions. June | to July 9; July 12 to Aug. 
20. Courses in Music classes, applied 
music, and in Liberal Arts. Write: 
Donald W. Bellah, Chairman Division 
of Fine Arts. 


TRANSYLVANIA MUSIC CAMP, Bre- 
vard, North Carolina. June 23 to Aug. 7. 
A Vacation with a purpose. Complete 
Fee, six and one-half weeks, $275.00. 
Write Transylvania Music Camp, (Win- 
ter Office) Davidson, North Carolina. 

UNIVERSITY OF CORPUS CHRISTI, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Summer Music 
Camp—May 31—June 9. Band, Orches- 
tra, Twirling and Drum-majoring. Classes 
and rehearsals mornings. Swimming, Sail- 
ing, Fishing-afternoons. Total cost $25: 
Address S. E. Boyd Smith. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Lawrence, 
Kansas. Four weeks beginning June 20. 
Band, Orchestra, Vocal and Private 
Lessons. Write: Russell L. Wiley, Direc- 
tor Mid Western Music Camp. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Master Classes June 5-19 
with Coenraad V. Bos (Voice coaching), 
Carl Friedberg (Piano), Mack Harrell 
(Voice), Louis Persinger (Violin), Con- 
certs by each. Opera Workshop June 
5-July 16, Hans Schwieger, (Cond. K. C. 
Philharmonic Orch), John Newfield, Dir., 
U. of K. C. Playhouse. Regular Summer 
Session June 5-July 16. Write: Hardin 
Van Deursen, Chr., Music Dept. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Durham, N. H. Two weeks beginning 
Aug. 15. Band, Orchestra, Vocal. Write: 
Karl H. Bratton, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 56th Annual May Festival, 
May 5-8. Given.by.the or nae apres 
sical Society. Write 
Pres. University rekeh Mobs Sbciéty ats 
ton Memorial Towér} Ann] Afrioy. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. ake 
Neb. All-State High Sf Course. |Bard, 
Orchestra, Yocal « rivate lessons. 
Three weeks ale June 10. Write: 
A. E. Westbrook, Director. aban 
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UNIVERSITY OF;R 
lands, Calif.; Churc 
June 20 to 30. Faculty headliners, Sir 
Ernst MacMillan, Toronto, Canada; Mr. 
E. Power Biggs, Cambridge, Mass. Inten- 
sive, practical 10 day courses for church 
musicians. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Vermillion, S. D. Summer school clinics 
and workshops. June 7-10 church music 
work shop. The musicians in charge will 
be Theodore Ripper, organist and choral 
director, Alvin L. Wilson, teacher of 
voice and choral director, and Francis 
Streim, teacher of voice and choral di- 
rector. All are on the staff of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madi- 
son, Wis. Summer Session June 24-Aug. 
19. Wisconsin High School Music Clinic 
—Band and Band Directors Conference 
July 5-24; Orchestra Chorus and Direc- 
tors Conference July 25-Aug. 14. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, Lara- 
mie, Wyo. First summer term, June 13- 
July 15. Second summer term, July 18- 
Aug. 19. Creative Arts Workshop, June 
13-July 15. Orchestra clinic (strings only) 
July 24-Aug. 6. Band Clinic, Aug. 7- 
Aug. 19. Write: Allan A. Willman, 
Chairman, Div. of Music. 

WALDENWOODS VOCAL MUSIC 
CAMP, Waldenwoods, Hartland, Michi- 
gan. Two Sessions, July 30 to Aug. 14— 
Aug. 14 to Aug. 28. Open to Jr. and 
Sr. High Students, College Age Students, 
Professional Musicians and Adult Solo- 
ists. Write for full information. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, Saint 
Louis, Mo. Two sessions. June 20-July 
29, August 1-Sept. 2. History of Music, 
Theory and Elementary Harmony, Ele- 
mentary School Music Methods. Write 
Frank Lee Wright, Director. 

WEBSTER COLLEGE, Webster Groves, 
Missouri. Eighteenth Annual Summer 
Session. June 18 through July 29. Music 
Courses in Harmony, Literature, Con- 
ducting, Counterpoint, Liturgical Singing, 
etc. Write to Lambert D. Davison, 
Director of Public Relations. 


WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, Cullowhee, North Car. First 
session, June 10-July 20. Theory, Music 
Appreciation, Methods, piano, voice and 
wind instruments. Second session, July 
22-Aug. 30. Eartraining and sightsing- 
ing, Music appreciation, private lessons, 
piano and voice. Write: W. Glenn Ruff, 
Head, Div. Fine and Industrial Arts. 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE, Gunni- 
son, Colo. Western State Music Camp, 
beginning Aug. 7, for two weeks. Band, 
Orchestra, Chorus, ‘Teacher Training, 
and Private Lessons. Write: F. George 
Damson, Director. 
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NATIONAL GUILD UF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Two Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast) 


Founder - President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


Irl Allison, Mus. D.. 


T. GUY ROGERS ON MUSIC 


T. Guy Rogers is Principal of 
Jefferson High School, San An- 
tonio—the largest High School in 
Texas. It has an enrollment of 2100 
and capacity for 2700. He organ- 
ized the school and it opened in 
1932. Everything about the school 
and its Principal is unusual. The 
building and grounds cover 33 
acres—there are over 1000 rose 
bushes on the school grounds. The 
roses are used to decorate the 
school, sent to sick pupils, hospitals 
and for special affairs given by 
the school. 

“You just love 
you, Mr. Rogers?” 

“Yes, I do—that is my hobby— 
landscaping on a large scale, and 
growing camellias specifically.” 

Mr. Rogers has camellias in Jan- 
uary in his own yard that would 
win a prize anywhere—he mixes 
the soil especially for them. When 
his beautiful wife, Edith Rogers, 
spent some months in New York, 
she attended Philharmonic concerts 
almost always wearing a camellia 
that could not have been bought of 
any florist. They were sent to her 
by her ever-thoughtful husband. 

The interviewer noticed that Mr. 
Rogers is a Mason—a 32nd degree 
—and he is glowing about that. 
But Jefferson High School is his 
heart’s great interest. 

“Yes, Jefferson has been written 
up in LIFE and NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC and many other 
magazines. It is actually known in 
many parts of the world for its ex- 
tracurricular activities. ‘The Las- 
sos’ are 259 girls who mould school 
spirit—they made a trip to New 
York for the World's Fair and per- 
formed for the King of England.” 

“Do you have much music?” 

“Glee clubs, chorus, band, orches- 
tra and applied music for which 
credit is given. There are now men 
and women prominent in New York 
radio who started their musical ac- 
tivities in Jefferson. I cannot begin 
to remember them all immediately, 
but when we tune in on a program 
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flowers, don’t 


every now and then out pops a 
Jefferson student. Names which 
come to me now are Archie Heap, 
singing in radio, Arnold Parrott in 
Chicago opera, Melvin Winters 
and Bob Skiles each have their 
own orchestras and play on the 
radio and in the big hotels.” 

“What effect does the study of 
music have?’’ 

“It is an emotional stabilizer!’’ 
Mr. Rogers said decidedly, “We 
have silent prayer and music every 
morning. Music as an opening exer- 
cise is on a par with prayer as an 
emotional stabilizer.” 

The Rogers go to concerts and 
opera as well as football and bas- 
ketball together; they fish in the 
summer; they read omniverously; 
and their happy home expresses a 
life of sharing of wide interests. 
“Dear Southwestern Musician’ — 
from Grace White of New York. 

The Guild has been going twen- 
ty years, and more and more of the 
young artists giving recitals and 
playing with orchestras have come 
up through the ranks of Guild 
Auditions—Elementary, Intermedi- 
ate, Preparatory, Collegiate. ‘“There 
must be something to it!” 

Luise Vosgerchian, for years en- 
tered by her teacher, Mme. Ondri- 
cek, in the auditions, is playing in 
Europe after two very successful 
New York recitals, and eighteen 
appearances with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Dr. Leroy Campbell sends an 
interesting clipping from the Erie 
Dispatch. It says that Dr. Camp- 
bell had tickets for his return from 
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Europe on his twenty-sixth cross- 
ing on the Queen Elizabeth, but 
he gave up the luxurious passage 
for a small boat in order to see 
Mrs. Campbell a week sooner. 


Paul Roe Goodman, besides 
judging for the Guild, will judge 
contests in four cities for the Okla- 
homa M.T.A. and in two for the 
National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

La Salle Spier, besides heading 
a corps of teachers and being Guild 
Chairman in Washington, D. C., is 
a very active composer, writing by 
commission for orchestra, and re- 
cently gave a lecture in the Phil- 
lips Gallery on the evolution of 
composition, reviewed complimen- 
tarily by the Washington Star. 

Mme. Diedrichs recently gave a 
recital at Philadelphia Musical 
Academy for the scholarship fund 
of the Academy. 

John Sutton, pupil of Dr. and 
Mrs. Silvio Scionti, and winner of 
an award of $50 from the Guild, 
was soloist with Houston Sym- 
phony this spring. 

George MacNabb, faculty of 
Eastman School, has issued a new 
printing of his ‘Selected List of 
Graded Teaching Material for the 
Piano”. The succinct foreword, 
‘How to Judge Material’, is worth 
the price of the book. 

“Piece for the Left Hand’ by 
Elliot Griffis, is of Collegiate 
Grade, in the style of a Chaconne, 
five pages, pianistically intriguing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Berryman 
have another symphony winner, 
13-year-old Shirley Marshell, who 
won first place in Omaha Sym- 
phony’s search for talent, judged 
by Conductor Richard E. Duncan 
and three members of the orches- 
tra. In 1948 the Berrymans entered 
forty pupils in the Guild auditions, 
had eleven pupils giving individual 
recitals, six won scholarships, one 
received a national cash award 
from the Guild, and quite a num- 
ber played in Middle-Western 
cities. 

Lawrence Honan is playing the 
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Lizst A Major Concerto and Gersh- 
win Rhapsody this spring with the 
Danbury Symphony. 

A recital in the studio of Miriam 
Gordon Landrum of Austin, is a 
gracious and charming affair, and 
bless Miss Landrum’s heart, it is 
short. Even the best of pupils grow 
wearisome after an hour, but this 
one was under an hour, and the 
pupil, Nancy Tieken, not only 
played well, but was the prettiest 
of pictures. 

E. Robert Schmitz appeared in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, March 
1. Mr. Schmitz has long been a 
member of the Guild. 

Ruth Duncan, pianist, pupil of 
Carl Friedberg, made her Town 
Hall appearance under the man- 
agement of Debut and Encore Con- 
certs and had glowing reviews. 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY MEN 
TALK FOR SOUTHWESTERN 


In a spacious studio at DePaul 
University overlooking Chicago's 
famous lakefront, Sergei Tarnow- 
sky smiled across his big desk. 
Questioned about Chicago, he said, 
“My father-in-law, Glazanow, and 
I came to America to visit in 1929 
—he went back to Russia and I 
stayed in Chicago.” 

The night before this interview 
Horowitz played for a packed and 
breathless Orchestra Hall. The 
questions everyone asked were put 
to Mr. Tarnowsky: “Did you and 
Horowitz get together afterward, 
and when did he study with you?” 

“Horowitz studied with me at 
Odessa Conservatory when he was 
between the ages of eleven and 
fifteen. So, also did Uninsky. No, 
last night Horowitz had to take a 
train right away—you know how 
heavily he is booked—but on his 
way back we hope to plan some- 
thing.” 

His technic is what might be 
called the Leschetizky line. Tar- 
nowsky studied with Mme. Essi- 
poff who was Mme. Leschetizky. 
Tarnowsky has very definite ideas 
about everything. 

“With America’s millions of dol- 
lars,” he says (with the expansive 
gesture so many Europeans give to 
this phrase), “surely some school 
could get a faculty composed of 
Artur Schnabel, Rudolf Ganz, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Egon Petri, my- 
self—and possibly a few others— 
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all of us under one roof. If such 
could happen, a standard could be 
set up and maintained equal to the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory of 
old!”’ 

He was reminded that each of 
these distinguished pianists is al- 
ready busily engaged and would 
have something to say of his own. 
Certain American Institutions as 
already organized will go down in 
history as standard bearers of the 
first rank. 


Mr. Tarnowsky replied: “The 
National Guild of Piano Teachers 
is a wonderful organization—it can 
develop into a standard bearer. | 
want to talk to Dr. Allison about 
it. He is a pianist, too, isn’t he, as 
well as an organizer? Remarkable! 

‘Fern Davidson, to whom the 





Guild presented a $250 prize this 
year, has been studying with me 
each summer and takes an occa- 
sional trip to Chicago. She man- 
ages my Western appearances. I 
will be in Boise, Idaho, the first 
week in June. Later I will be in 
Portland, Oregon, Los Angeles and 
Sacramento, holding summer piano 
classes in each city.” 


Somebody has to be calm in a 
music school—in DePaul, it is the 
Director, Dr. Arthur Becker, him- 
self a fine musician. He studied 
piano with Josef Lehvinne, organ 
with Middelschulte and Dethier, is 
an A.A.G.O., as well as a Mus. D. 
His compositions are in all forms, 
including orchestral and choral 
works. Besides directing activities 
of the school of music, which has 





a large downtown building in Chi- 
cago, he is organist and choirmas- 
ter of St. Vincent's Church. He 
receives an interviewer with a gen- 
ial smile as if there were all the 
time in the world. He manages to 
answer the telephone, direct activi- 
ties of dozens of people through 
a few quiet words to his secretary, 
yet never loses the thread of the 
visit. 

“Yes, | know the Chicago Guild 
Chairman, Miss Bessie Ryan, very 
well, and our own Tarnowsky has 
been a member for several years, 
hasn't he? I'm sure we can make 
room for auditions for at least part 
of the time and we want to help 
the Guild all we can. As you know, 
space is the issue in all large cities, 
but when a thing is worthwhile, 
space and time can be bent to fit— 
isn't that so?” 

Asked about DePaul, he replied, 
“There are 11,000 students in the 
University; 500 of them are in mu- 
sic—300 are full-time music ma- 
jors.” 





* 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSISSIPPI OFFERS 
COURSE IN GREEK ART 


The results of excavations made 
of the ancient Greek city of Olyn- 
thus will be disclosed to students 
taking a special course being of- 
fered at the University of Missis- 
sippi by Dr. David M. Robinson, 
Professor of classics and archae- 
ology. 

In this course, “Seminar on Olyn- 
thus,” Dr. Robinson will conduct 
a special study of problems in city 
planning and the history of domes- 
tic architecture as illustrated in the 
finds he made at Olynthus. Known 
as the “dean of archaeologists,” 
Dr. Robinson will teach three other 
new courses this semester, “Greek 
Athletics and Festivals,” “History 
of Art from the Pyramids to Pic- 
asso; Medieval and Modern Arts,”’ 
and “Roman Art and Archae- 
ology.’ 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


Welcome to the following new 
subscribers: Kathleen Davison, Des 
Moines, lowa; Dr. Clyde Jay Gar- 
rett, Jackson, Tenn.; Verl L. Capps, 
Ft. Worth; Edmond D. Keith, 
Orange, Texas; J. M. Tatton, Vic- 
toria, Texas; William E. Young, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. Lylah Od- 
den, Havre, Montana; R. B. Drach- 
enberg, Lolita, Texas; Dr. L. W. 
Chidester, Kingsville, Texas; Ven- 
cent Paris Fish, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Rev. A. Manuel, Galveston, Texas; 
Lucy Beddoe, Bedford, Ind.; Ray 
Smith, Orchard, Texas; A. M. Cul- 
pepper, Waco, Texas; Almeda 
Wallace, St. Joseph, Mich.; Cora 
Fleming, Eaton, Colo.; Mrs. Len- 
ora D. Jones, Galveston, Texas; 
Ivy M. Goade, Gardena, Cal.; 
Murray Kendrick, Denton, Texas; 
Denny Frances Eaves, Woodville, 
Texas; Marylin Olson, Havre, 
Montana; Mrs. Norman Jordan, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Jerome Snyder, Alice, Texas; 
Patsy Herzog, Galveston, Texas; 
J. E. Green, Austin, Texas; Mrs. 
Jerry Hogan, Beaumont, Texas; 
Mrs. Harvey Steinhagen, Beau- 
mont; C. J. Zeittleman, Seguin, 
Texas; Gillian Buchanan, Portales, 
N. M.; Muriel Root, Detroit, Mich.; 
Florence Edgar, Farminghouse, 


Mich.; Mrs. W. P. Collins, Detroit, 


Mich.; Verna Hawkins, Detroit, 
Mich.; John Purman, Detroit, 
Mich.; Sara Rosekrans, Bay City, 
Mich.; Viole Zufelt, Ferndale, 


Mich.; Berniece Riseborough, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana; Mrs. Louise Bro- 
kaw, Angela, Indiana; Mrs. Ruth 
Volmer, Bryan, Ohio; Mrs. Edgar 
Berber, Decatur, Indiana; Mrs. 
Sherman Stucky, Berne, Indiana; 
Floyd Moyer, Fairflax, Okla; 
Howard W. Webb, Ft. Worth; Ar- 
della P. Schaub, Los Angeles; Nick 
Holscher, Cincinnati; Mrs. Aune 
H. Payne, Los Angeles. 

Marjorie R. Dobson, San Fer- 
nando, Cal.; Mrs. Maude R. Tor- 


rey, Sacramento, Cal.; Houston 
Bright, Canyon, Texas; Sister M. 
Helene, Fort Lee, N. J.; Arthur E. 
McCormick, Corpus Christi, Texas; 
Irene Kelley, Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming; Rex V. Carnes, Huntsville, 
Texas; Carmine Luce, Barksdale, 
La.; Carl Blackmore, Erie, Pa.; 
Frances V. Henry, Columbus, 
Ohio; Mrs. Vida B. Thomas, Ala- 
meda, Cal.; Mrs. Addie Harris, 
Ranger, Texas; Mrs. R. M. Aber- 


crombie, Birmingham, Ala. 


The following are renewals from 
the Texas Association of Music 
Educators for February: Dr. Archie 
N. Jones, Austin; Dr. D. O. Wiley, 
Lubbock; Joe Urbanovsky, Whar- 
ton; Melvin B. Montgomery, Port 
Arthur; Mrs. Miller Yancy, Waco; 
Montez Crow, Corpus Christi; 
Howard L. Smith, Electra; Bill 
Swain, Garwood; B. M. Bakegard, 
Austin; Jig Adams, Corpus Christi; 
W. O. Barlow, Galveston; Ralph 
Beck, Dallas; Marcille Burleson, 
Kermit; Ike R. Cox, Nacogdoches; 
Robert Froelich, Corpus Christi; 
E. L. Homan, Dallas; Mary Ella 
Hoke, Conroe; O. C. Joiner, Bal- 
linger; Herbert Lindsay, White- 
face; Gladys Mitchell, Donna; Don- 
ald Moore, Waco; C. B. Parks, 
Pearsall; J. E. Pettey, Center; Oak- 
ley H. Pittman, Dallas; Euell Por- 
ter, Abilene; Eric Sorantin, San 
Antonio; Clyde L. Wolford, Tyler; 
Donald Hayes, Littlefield; Joe Lan- 
dreth, Lamesa; Phillippa Russek, 
East Bernard; and Chas. L. Vas- 
sallo, Galveston. 

From one of the readers in Flor- 
ida comes this statement: “At least 
fifteen adults and several students 
who viewed and read our copy of 
your March issue of SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN said that 
it is one of the best of Magazines. 
We are impressed that you cover 
so many aspects of music and music 
education”. 


G. Lewis Doll, Corpus Christi, 
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is determined that High School 
Orchestra shall have a place in the 
public school curriculum of Texas 
and the Southwest. As president of 
the Orchestral Division of TMEA, 
he will constitute a fine influence 
for this accomplishment. 

Dr. Cameron McLean of Detroit, 
Michigan: “I am enclosing a check 
for the renewal of my subscription 
to SOUTHWESTERN MUSI- 
CIAN. I appreciate the philosophy 
of life exemplified in the maga- 
zine’. 

Flora Lee Pope of the Highland 
Park Public Schools, Dallas, Texas 
is the Director of the Highlander 
Music Festival which meets April 
29-30. It is now one of the largest 
in terms of attendance in America. 

Frederick Tooley, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University, Abilene, is to be 
commended for the recent student 
production of the opera, “The Elixir 
of Love” by Donizetti. 

La Rue Conlon, President of 
TMTA, is planning a most elab- 
orate Convention for the afore- 
mentioned Association for June 
10-12 in Austin. 

Mrs. Curtis C. Smith of Waco 
has led in the development of one 
of the largest Bach Festivals of 
America for that city. The musical 
personnel of the entire city is united 
in the movement. 

Patricia M. Hedlund of Bir- 
mingham, Michigan has just joined 
the rank of the new subscribers to 


SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN. 


Dr. Michael Winesanker, Pro- 
fessor of Musicology of T. C. U., 
Ft. Worth, has become one of the 
busiest lecturers among the musi- 
cians of Texas. 

Junann Jordan in the Executive 
Offices of Neiman Marcus, Dallas, ’ 
has become one of the new sub- 
scribers to SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN. 


Martin R. Rice, University of 
Wichita, Kansas, reports that the 
University Band has just made one 
of the longest of its Annual Con- 
cert Tours. 


Paul Roe Goodman, Head of the 
Department of Music, Central 
State College, Edmond, Oklahoma, 
has just booked the Howard Payne 
College A Cappella Choir for a 
concert in the College Auditorium 
for Wednesday evening, May 18. 
The Choir will sing the next day 
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on the Program of the Southern 
Baptist Convention in Oklahoma 
City. 

Dr. Guy Maier is booked for a 
Piano Master Class in Texas Wes- 
leyan College of Ft. Worth, under 
the direction of Donald Bellah for 
early June. 

Dr. Clarence Loomis, professor 
of Piano in Highlands University, 
Las Vegas, N. M., has just played 
his annual faculty recital to a re- 
sponsive audience in the auditor- 
ium of the university. 

Dr. George MacNabb, professor 
of Piano, Eastman School of Music, 
has provided this issue with one of 
the best articles yet presented on 
the psychology of public perform- 
ance. 

Dr. Richard DeYoung, President 
of NATS, Chicago, has recently 
conducted a highly successful Vo- 
cal Clinic for the NATS Associa- 
tion of Oklahoma in the city of 
Oklahoma City. 

The United States Navy Band, 
under the management of Gib San- 
defer, is planning a Southern Tour 
for the fall of 1949. 

Dr. S. A. Lieberson, Burbank, 
California, is the author of one of 
our outstanding books on harmony 
entitled: MANUAL OF FUNC- 
TIONAL HARMONY. 

Polly Gibbs, Profesor of Music 
Education, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, has promised an article on 
Music Education in the state of 
Louisiana for a forthcoming issue 
of the magazine. 

Ruth Carpenter Whalen, Hel- 
ena, Montana, recently organized 
through the Montana Music Teach- 
ers Association a piano Clinic in 
which Leo Podolsky served as the 
guest artist. 

Frederic Libke, teacher of Piano 
in the city of Oklahoma City, is 
again serving as one of the judges 
for the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers. 

Arthur A. Hauser, Sales Man- 
ager for G. Ricordi & Company, 
has promised another of his inter- 
esting articles in the near future. 
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sented in Times Hall, New York 
on December 12 by Analee Camp, 
cellist with accompaniments played 
by Ernst Bacon, pianist and com- 
poser of Syracuse University. 
The first half of the program 


TIMES HALL CONCERT, N.Y. 
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A program of interest to many 


friends and artists was one pre- (continued on pose @) 








EVANGELINE LEHMAN. Mus. D. 


Teacher of singing, coach, composer and author 
will return to the Musical Arts Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas, for her second 
annual seminar for teachers and singers of all ages, June 30-July 15th. Write 


for information. Private lessons and class courses. 
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(continued from page 3) 


Mrs. Harry Gerbens, Mrs. James 
Bell, Mrs. Sam Simon, Mrs. Susie 
Reese Kennedy, Mrs. Verna S. 
Morrow, Mrs. O. A. Groves, Mrs. 
C. B. Holter, Mrs. Mary Julia Col- 
lins, Mrs. Nina Foster, Mrs. T. H. 
Bandy, and Mrs. Jennie L. Lap- 
ham. BORGER: Patsy Hodges, Bill 
Howard, Patricia Deason, Martha 
Wright, Donald Ham, and Diane 
Hamilton, PHILLIPS, Texas. LUB- 
BOCK: Mrs. J. B. Joiner and Mrs. 
Grace Hurst. TYLER: Mrs. J. F. 
Bice, Mrs. Louis Durst, Mrs. Flo 
Gladney Etheridge, Miss Francine 
Hatley, Mrs. Jessie Deane Trulove, 
Mrs. Lafayette Wofford, and Mrs. 
Harriet Wook. WACO: Miss Ma- 
mie Neilson and Mrs. Harriet 
Wood. COLUMBUS: Clara Dug- 
gan Madison. JOURDANTON: 
Mrs. H. W. Thomas, Jr. 


MUSIC DEVELOPMENT 
Pampa, Texas 

Music, like art, is one of the great 
cultural causes that lifts humanity 
to higher levels of thinking and 
acting. Each small center that is 
making steady endeavor in the pur- 
suit of cultural attainment is add- 
ing just that much to the higher 
universal consciousness of perfec- 
tion which our Creator intended 
His world to manifest. The Church 
choirs, women’s clubs, and even 
the lowly music teachers are all 


contributing, even if sub-conscious- 
ly, to this goal. 


In the City of Pampa much has 
been done toward establishing a 
music consciousness. Above the 
din of the oil fields has arisen the 
voices of hundreds of singers in 
the great Messiah choruses, and 
the dash of 260 fingers over the 
keyboards of 26 pianofortes in huge 
piano Ensembles, demonstrating 
anew the beauties of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, Mendelssohn's 
Mid Summer Night’s Dream, Mo- 
zart's Magic Flute, Beiledieux’s 
Calif of Bagdad and many other 
works of like calibre. Pampa is only 
fifty years old, but since its birth, 
music has been its hand-maiden. 
The earliest attempts were prob- 
ably made through Alee Schneider, 
Sr.’s ten piece orchestra. That was 
back in 1899. As the town grew 
and developed, the music in the 
schools took on added importance, 
and with the coming of the Fanells 
in 1929 a new era in music began. 
The Fanells remained only one 
year, however, but music in the 
schools soon received recognition 
through its a cappella choir under 
the direction of Helen Martin, and 
the band contests under Raymond 
Robbins. 

The first Messiah chorus was 
presented in December 1930 with 
a chorus of 30 voices, assisted by 
singers and instrumentalists from 
Amarillo. Emil F. Myers, pioneer 
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in the field of music in the Pan- 
handle, was director, and Mrs. May 
Foreman Carr, a newcomer to 
Texas that year, and Mrs. Lila 
Austin Myers were the pianists. 
On December 15 of 1948, the 12th 
performance of this oratorio was 
given here with a chorus of 100 
voices including singers from Ama- 
rillo, Borger, Canadian, Plainview 
and the Phillips Men's Chorus. F. 
W. Kerns was director and Mrs. 
May Foreman Carr and Miss Elo- 
ise Lane, accompanists. Besides the 
Messiah chorus which has become 
an integral part of the music life 
in Pampa, the Philharmonic choir, 
Treble Clef Club, Carolettes and 
the Triple Trio, (an organization 
of nine women who won the silver 
cup three consecutive years in the 
Federated music contests) have all 
contributed greatly at various per- 
iods to the cause of good music. 
Gaul’s Holy City has been pre- 
sented three times, Maunder’s Oli- 
vet to Calvary, Dubois’ Seven Last 
Words, and Gilbert and Sullivan's 
Trial by Jury—which was given 
two nights in succession to a 
packed house. 


Three schools of music flourished 
for a short time, the Pampa College 
of Music, The Carr School of Mu- 
sic and the Pampa Conservatory of 
Music. Music Week which was 
inaugurated here in the spring of 
1931 was observed each year until 
the war by an entire week of con- 
certs, recitals and school music pro- 
grams. In 1947, the Music Teach- 
er’s Association was organized and 
has sponsored the auditions of the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 
and several concerts by local art- 
ists. 


The artistry of imported musi- 
cians has added to the enjoyment 
of music lovers for the past five 
years through the efforts of our 
Community Concert Association. 
During the past years, music in 
the lighter vein has been heard 
through Lions Club Minstrels and 
Kiwanis Musical Revues, and even 
the Society for the Preservation 
and Encouragement of Barber Shop 
Quartet Singing in America has 
been organized here, adding to the 
list of music making in Pampa. In 
this city of approximately 20,000, 
there are eleven music instructors 
and over 500 pupils studying piano, 
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voice, violin and band instruments. 


Yes, music is on the Forward 
March in Pampa! 
FIFTH ANNUAL BACH 
FESTIVAL 

Waco, Texas, March 18-20 

The city of Waco, Texas, is 
unique in that it has an alert City 
Association of Music Teachers, a 
public school system that teaches 
music from the first grade up 
through the entire high school, and 
Baylor University which possesses 
one of the fine Schools of Music 
along with many other American 
Colleges and Universities through- 
out the United States. Some years 
ago these musical forces in Waco 
put their heads together and con- 
ceived of a Bach Festival. The 
dream became an actuality and the 
fifth such Festival has just been 
successfully completed under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Curtis C. 
Smith. 

On March 18 the concert was 
devoted to choral music prepared 
and conducted by Robert Hopkins 
and Leon Wagner and performed 
by the well-known Baylor A Cap- 
pella and Madrigal choirs in a com- 
bined ensemble. By way of variety 
the Brandenberg Concerto was per- 
formed by a string orchestra. These 
organizations were regarded as 
outstanding in the offerings made 
for this occasion. 

On the morning of March 19, 
the performances of Bach Music 
were presented by the bands, 
choruses and orchestras of the pub- 
lic schools of Waco under the gen- 
eral direction of Mrs. Leta Spear- 
man, Supervisor of Music in the 
city with the assistance of the many 
music teachers and directors em- 
ployed in this large school system. 
Some one-thousand public-school 
musicians were involved in the con- 
cert. It was a great inspiration to 
observe the participation of such a 
group of young musicians. 

The Festival Luncheon was 
staged in the beautiful dining room 
of the Austin Avenue Methodist 
Church under the chairmanship of 
Miss Lucile Bell. The guests of 
honor were: the President of 
T M T A, Mrs. La Rue Conlon, 
Dr. and Mrs. Irl Allison of the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 
Mr. Alexander Schneider and Mr. 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, guest artists, 
and Dr. and Mrs. H. Grady Har- 
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lan and Billy of Southwestern Mu- 
sician. Here again, an interesting 
program was performed. Dr. Irl Al- 
lison was the Luncheon Speaker. 

The evening concert of March 
19 was performed by Alexander 
Schneider, violinist and Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist who 
played an evening of sonatas by 
Bach and Mozart. It was an exem- 
plification of great artistry. The 
concert was followed by a recep- 
tion in the Student Union Building 
of Baylor University. 


The final concert on Sunday 
afternoon was by Arthur King. 
Professor of Organ in the South- 
western Seminary of Ft. Worth, 
which was played on the great or- 
gan in Waco Hall of Baylor Uni- 
versity. It was a very successful 
concert by a fine organist. 

Thus the fifth Bach Festival of 
Waco has been held. The attend- 
ance was good. The cooperation 
of all forces involved was most 
gratifying. It is a great movement. 
It involves a lot of work on the 
part of many people. These people 
deserve the highest of commenda- 
tion and the greatest of encourage- 
ment. They are doing a work, at 
personal sacrifice, that has many 
future possibilities. 

Many people were involved in 
staging the festival. Leaders from 
Baylor University are: Daniel 
Sternberg, Dr. Roxie Grove, Dr. 
Robert Markham, Robert Hopkins, 
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Leon Wagner, and John Woldt. 

Teachers and Directors from the 
Waco public schools are: Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Wheatley, Mrs. Evelyn 
Orr, Miss Faye Smitherman, Mrs. 
Lenna B. Hodge, Mrs. John Coop- 
er, Mrs. Kathleen Pinto, Miss Mar- 
garet Mayfield, Mrs. Fannie How- 
ard, Mrs. Mary E. Burt, Miss Hes- 
ter Beck, Miss Ruth Warner, Mrs. 
Louise Daly, Mrs. Eleanor Hoff- 
man Mrs. Ruth Geist, Mrs. L. Hud- 
son, Mrs. Jane Pierce, and Mrs. 
Margaret England, Mr. Lyle Skin- 
ners Mr. A. J. Bouck, Mr. A. J. 
Wieting, Wanda Gilliam and 
Shirley Sorley, Betty Bob Dove, 
Leta Tucker, Mrs. Theodore Ray, 
and Mrs. J. K. Wood. 


Officers and Committee workers 
from the Waco Music Teachers 
Association are: Mrs. Curtis C. 
Smith, Mrs. L. M. Alexander, Mrs. 
T. S. Benton, Mrs. H. A. Krueger, 
Miss Audra O'Neal, Mrs. Lynn 
Hood, Miss Alilea Muldrow, Dr. 
Robert Markham, Dr. Roxy Grove, 
Mrs. O. C. Stanford, Mrs. J. L. 
Gunn, Miss Lucille Bell, Miss Jo- 
hanna Blume, Mrs. Theodore Ray, 
Mrs. Jessie Haney, Mrs. Maude 
Hearn Smedley, Mrs. Mamie B. 
Forkel, Miss Mamie Neilson, Miss 
Wilma Shaffer, Miss Beulah Dun- 
can, Mrs. Fred A. Sliger, Mrs. 
James H. Williams, Mrs. Gertrude 
Vahrenkamp, Miss Ethel Stande- 
fer, and Mrs. Zuma Wallace Red- 


man, 


Tchaikovsky — Cray 
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MacNABB 


(continued from page 5) 
this which instigates and accom- 
plishes the breaking down—an ex- 
perience beyond despair. 

Overwork, which causes physi- 
cal, nervous, and mental fatigue, 
may compel the conscious to super- 
sede the subconscious, in which 
case the performance becomes con- 
fused and even chaotic. If there 
has been adequate advance prepa- 
ration over a long period of time, 
it is wise to taper off on the prac- 
ticing as the performance nears. 
There are those who gain confi- 
dence, or feel they do, from last 
minute, grinding practice, even up 
to the very minute of walking on 
to the stage; but this should not 
be necessary with long weeks of 
proper preparation and practice in 
the background. 

The many causes of stage-fright 
present a situation which often does 
not lend itself to simple and easy 
diagnosis, or tangible treatment and 
cure. Nevertheless, stage-fright can 
be overcome, and must be over- 
come, else it will disrupt and par- 
alyze one’s natural physical, men- 
tal, and psychological functioning. 

TREATMENT AND CURE 

1. Realize, and accept the fact, 
that everyone suffers from stage- 
fright at one time or another, and 
that many have been cured; and 
that you can be cured. 

2. Do something about it. Make 
war upon it! Direct action is the 
most drastic, but the most effective 
weapon. 

3. Recognize it; analyze it; eval- 
uate it; understand it. 

It may be merely a guilty con- 
science—a sense of insecurity in 
perhaps only one passage or phrase 
due to careless or faulty prepara- 
tion. And, just this nervous fear 
can mar the entire performance. 
Nervous fear is simply a negative 
state of mind, and it is always more 
alarming in anticipation than in 
actuality because when the key- 
board is finally reached, the fear 
is naturally and simply mitigated 
as the sequential mental and physi- 


cal actions and associations are in- 
itiated through the force of habit. 
You will discover then that your 
worry was imaginary—unreal; but 
your worried imagination was, 
none-the-less, a very real thing. It 
is impossible to be afraid if you 
don’t think about being afraid. 

If you can prove to yourself that 
you have the support of correct 
preparation and the right amount 
of it, then think courage, poise, and 
faith--faith which is not theory, 
but a powerful emotion of confi- 
dence and trust in yourself and 
your ability to give a good per- 
formance. Jesus said: ‘‘Faith, like 
a seed, can move obstacles like a 
mountain.” 

4. Refuse to acknowledge or ac- 
cept sheer nervousness and fear. 
This is a large order but it is also 
a large step toward the defeat of 
nervousness and fear. Nervousness 
is always present before and dur- 
ing a performance (a performance 
devoid of it would be life-less and 
dull), but restrained and controlled 
nervousness is a resource of great 
sensibility, power, and endurance. 

5. Reverse the mood of nervous- 
ness and fear by a positive pre- 
tense of composure and control— 
Auto-Suggestion. It is possible to 
arrive eventually at a confident, 
poised state if the suggestion fits 
the desire. This strategy of “‘re- 
association of ideas’ (so called by 
Psychologists) is one of the most 
powerful and unfailing reservoirs 
of courage and confidence. It em- 
bodies the idea of success instead 
of failure. 

6. Force yourself to do the very 
thing you fear. Play in public, no 
matter how agonizing the experi- 
ence may be. Condition yourself 
to constant repetitions of the agony, 
but precede it with much playing 
for individuals; small groups of 
friends and colleagues in order to 
discover, and later to remove, phy- 
sical, mental, and emotional weak- 
nesses. To leap from the practice 
room directly to the concert stage 
is too unaccustomed an experience 
to lead to anything but embarrass- 
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ment, frustration, and confusion— 
stage-fright. 
WHENCE FEAR? 


Psychologists tell us that there 
are only two fears with which we 
are born—the fear of falling and 
the fear of a sudden, loud noise. 
This means that all other fears 
have been learned and acquired 
through the practice of them. Nat- 
urally none of us want to practice 
our fears, and yet there is no other 
way in which we could have ac- 
guired and retained them. 

Dr. John Watson relates how he 
tried vainly, and in many ways, to 
frighten babies. All he was able to 
accomplish was to alarm them by 
suddenly withdrawing support so 
they felt they were falling (one of 
the two innate fears). If this with- 
drawal of support occurs in a dark 
room, the child will soon acquire the 
additional fear of the dark. Parents 
will bemoan the fact that their child 
is naturally afraid of the dark; but 
in reality this is not true. The fact 
is, that unknowingly and uninten- 
tionally, parents have helped their 
child to acquire this fear of the 
dark. 

Made-Fears 


Little do parents and friends re- 
alize the damage they have done 
to us in the fears they have estab- 
lished within us—often by casual 
remarks only; fears which grow 
like a chronic disease and which 
take their toll likewise in creating 
conditions of unhappiness, lack of 
success, and in general, a state of 
poor-being rather than well-being. 

It is the made-fears which con- 
trol us, which make us miserable, 
and which cause us to lack confi- 
dence in ourselves and in our per- 
formance. They make us _ineffi- 
cient. What an ideal, Utopian situ- 
ation if we could and would avoid 
made-fears—fretting over past mis- 
takes; the chronic worries that as- 
sail us. Inferiority-complex is a 
term too loosely used and abused; 
and yet it is the fear of not making 
good—a lack of self-confidence— 
which takes hold on us like a dis- 
ease and gnaws at our very exist- 
ence. 

Self-Confidence 

Self-confidence is egoism — an 
absorbing of one’s self in the mat- 
ter at hand. Strive to be an egoist, 
but not an egotist. There is a dif- 
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ference. The egotist is basically a 
coward who makes himself obnox- 
ious by his braggadocio which is 
the defense mechanism resorted to 
in order to conceal fears and pho- 
bias. 

Common sense is the greatest 
panacea for the eradication of the 
fear-complex. Merely denying fear 
—the “I won't be afraid attitude’’ 
—is detrimental, for it strengthens 
the hold on the fear-complex by 
concentration on it. One can only 
remove it through analyzation and 
acceptance of it, followed by prac- 
tical methods of eradication and the 
closing up of every opening so there 
is no place for fear to creep in. 
Face fears squarely, live in a real, 
instead of an imaginary world, be- 
cause most fears are unreal. They 
have all been learned because there 
is little in the actual conditions of 
life on which to base them. True, 
they seem real enough, but they 
are nothing more than the practice 
of old habits learned in the past, 
and which can be unlearned 
through right thinking, and the de- 
velopment and the practice of the 
right habits. 

There is no room for fear, if in 
public playing you listen to the 
sounds you are producing with as 
much concentration as the audi- 
ence is exerting in listening. You 
must give yourself over to the mu- 
sic, live it, as it were, and assist 
the audience to live it with you. 
Efface yourself and your part in 
the performance, that is, your own 
personal display of ability. Dismiss 
the idea that the audience is listen- 
ing to you personally. This intensi- 
fies your concentration on the mu- 
sic and you will hear it more vividly 
than ever before. Through this pro- 
cedure you will compel the audi- 
ence to listen to the sounds you are 
producing to such an extent that it 
becomes less conscious of you as it 
becomes more conscious of the mu- 
sic itself. 

Fear and worry close the door 
of the mind to all concentration and 
inspiration. Measured by their in- 
fluence on human well-being, they 
must be written down as the worst 
of bad habits, and acquired habits 
at that. These habits, if allowed 
to grow, become a poison — The 
Iron Curtain of your life. 

Utilizing Fear 
At the same time there must be 
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excitement regarding a_ perform- 
ance—a controlled excitement and 
nervousness. After all, fear can be 
a powerfully creative motive. With- 
out an excitation the results are a 
cold, phlegmatic performance. One 
must feel the music sensitively and 
deeply in order to deliver an ar- 
tistic performance. So, make use of 
these feelings of excitation, exal- 
tation, and ecstatic nervousness in 
the right way for the right results 
—successful delivery. 

Take children for example: at 
the age of six or seven they have 
little or no fear of appearing in 
public. They have barely any con- 
sciousness of themselves. But there 
comes a day when they arrive at 
the ‘‘more-conscious” stage in 
which doubts and fears are present- 
ed and absorbed through faulty 
suggestions; and if encouraged, 
these doubts and fears multiply. 
If the child, by careful guidance, 
can be conducted safely over this 
transition period, he may never 
know what actual stage-fright is. 
Stage-fright is not a sudden fear 
arising from the facing of an audi- 
ence; it is a state of mind induced 
by the anticipation of facing an 
audience. It is a contagious disease 
contracted from others, and spread 
and developed over a period of time. 
Fears start in small experiences and 
develop into permanently - large 
fears. It is not the fear itself which 
is the important aspect of the situ- 
ation, but how it is handled. 

Stage-Fright Clinic 

In New York City there is a 
group of public speakers, singers, 
dancers, and instrumentalists, who 
have banded themselves together 
under the instigation of Bernard 
Gabriel, a young concert pianist, 
for the purpose of exterminating 
their occupational disease of stage- 
fright. They operate a ‘Stage- 
Fright Clinic’, but they call their 
organization “The Society of Timid 
Souls.” Each member studies his 
particular problem as regards pub- 
lic appearance, presents it to the 
group, and attempts a cure by tor- 
turing himself into doing for the 





group the very thing he is so fearful 
of. It is a quaint little purgatory 
for the purpose and privilege of 
putting themselves to the most ex- 
guisite torture. 

Actually it is merely training in 
forgetting audiences, ignoring noises, 
interruuptions, diversions, and dis- 
tractions, and also practice in com- 
plete concentration on the job to 
be done. After all, there are no 
limits to what can upset and con- 
fuse you in a public performance. 
The only curative device is the 
complete understanding and inso- 
lation of the specific things which 
provoke the nervousness, discom- 
fort, and even fear; and the condi- 
tioning of one’s self by submitting 
to repetitions of the pet agony and 
obsession. 

Emerson said: “He has _ not 
learned the lesson of life who does 
not every day surmount a fear.” 


. 
TCU Workshop 


(continued from page 14) 
School, from June 11 until June 16. 


The following courses will be 
available for teachers: Band Clinic 
and Workshop, from June 27 until 
July 16 and will offer three semes- 
ter hours credit; and Choral Clinic 
and Workshop, which will also 
offer three semester hours credit. 
It will be possible for teachers to 
enroll in both of these courses. 

A Special Pedagogy Course in 
strings for in-service teachers who 
are not string teachers will be of- 
fered. This is a twelve weeks 
course from June 6 until August 27, 
designed to prepare band directors, 
piano and choral teachers, to in- 
augurate string class teaching and 
to carry through from one or two 
years. The course will include ac- 
tual playing of instruments, studies 
of physical requirements, methods 
and materials. Twelve semester 
hours of credit may be earned in 
this course. 

Additional information and reg- 
istration blanks may be obtained 
by writing to the camp director, 
Dr. Clarence J. Best, Head of the 
Music Department. 
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Musical Mayor 
(continued from page 6) 
more than 20 years. 


She is one of the seven teachers 
who both direct and play in one 
of the numbers on the program. 

Mrs. Parish directs the 12 ad- 
vanced women pianists in Concerto 
A Minor by Schumann. Once a 
month Oklahoma City University’s 
Dean Clarence A. Burg goes to 
Altus to give this talented 12 a 
music lesson. (He directed the first 
piano festival in 1941. There were 
none in the war years). The fol- 
lowing night the group gets to- 
gether for another session of work. 

It’s no accident the auditorium’s 
1,637 seats are filled each year. 
The audience has come to know an 
excellent evening's entertainment 
is in store. People come from as 
far away as Tulsa and Amarillo. 

Some of the participants are 
from other towns also. Irma 
Younger Owen, former piano 
teacher, and Nelda Templeton, 
high school student, come from 
Hollis to play. Joy Rae Reser comes 
from Snyder. 

Ten days before the recital, the 
12 new pianos (lent by Pianist 
Hubbard) are moved on to the 
stage of city auditorium (lent by 
Pianist Mains). 

Then intense rehearsal periods 
begin. There are 12 numbers; one 
by the men, three by the women; 
and youth groups from high school 
to first grade. 

Twelve small boys in the first 
and second grades of school pre- 
sent one piano number. The next 
four numbers by upper grades fea- 
ture 24 players—two to a piano. 

A year ago, the MacDowell club 
decided to charge admission so the 
money could be used to buy a $5,- 
000 nine-foot grand piano for the 
auditorium. Tickets were 50 cents 
for students and $1 for adults. As 
usual, the auditorium was packed 
to the last seat. 

Altus for the past six years also 
has had a Community Concert 
series that brings top-ranking art- 
ists. There are 850 memberships 
this year. Dr. Wooldridge is pres- 
ident. 

A vocal chorus of 30 4-H club 
members recently was organized by 
the MacDowell club. Each spring 
about 98 piano students take part 
in the National Guild of Piano 
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Teachers audition which Dean 
Burg comes to Altus to conduct. 

At Chickasha’s Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, all four of the 
college quartet are from Altus. At 
Oklahoma City University, a pop- 
ular vocalist is Joye Hopkins, who 
hails from Altus. 

Altus likes music. 

And it gets music from the min- 
ute the mayor looks up and says, 


“What key? OK, let's go.” 
* 





Best 
(continued from page 7) 

The late Ben G. Graham, for- 
mer Superintendent of Schools of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and for- 
mer President of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association made the 
following statement: 

“Music has established a place 
of major importance in our sec- 
ondary schools. If any subjects 
of the school curriculum are to 
be suspended or removed, cer- 
tainly they should be the sub- 
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jects which were established 
hundreds of years ago, and 
which at the present time have 
no place in a modern curricu- 
lum, and not subjects which 
are so vital in meeting a real 
need in American life as pub- 
lic school music supplies in 
the modern school.’ 

Mr. William J. Cooper, former 
United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, also strongly supported 
music in the curriculum when he 
made the following statement: 
“The important phases of the 

curriculum today are litera- 

ture, music, and art. They are 
the fundamentals — not fads 
and frills. The fads and frills 
are square root, cube root, met- 
ric system, apothecaries’ 
weight and other mathematical 
formulas which nobody uses.’ 
In order to understand better 


s‘‘What are the practical values of music 
education?”, Music Supervisors Journal, 
XIX (March, 1933), p. 57. 

eLoc. cit. 





how music education has grown 
and has earned its place in the 
modern curriculum, it would be well 
to trace its growth historically. 
While this growth has not been 
phenominal, it has been slow but 
sure because it has grown on sound 
principles and fundamentals. 
GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC 
EDUCATION 
Music was introduced into the 
public schools of America about the 
middle of the nineteenth century.’ 
But its development as a subject 
of importance is of comparatively 
recent date. Pierce and Hilpert 
state: 
Well until the present century 
the usual offering was con- 
fined to compulsory chorus 
meeting once or twice a week 
without credit. Today, fifteen 
or more different courses in 
theory, history, appreciation, 
and vocal and instrumental 
music are sometimes found in 
the curriculum of the second- 
ary school.® 
Before 1900, music was included 
among school studies by educators 
for its disciplinary value against 
the opposition of the layman who 
considered it a “fad” undeserving 
of an expenditure of time and of 
the taxpayers money. As it is 
gradually making a place for itself 
its chief purpose today is cultural 
and provides a means of increas- 
ing pleasure in life, especially dur- 
ing leisure time. Music was purely 
an extra-curricular subject for 
many years. It received its greatest 
boost to become recognized as a 
basic subject in the school curricu- 
lum when the Department of Sup- 
erintendence took a more active 


interest in the cultural subjects 
about 1927. 
Scientific investigations have 


been conducted to show the status 
of music in the present century. 
It has been objectively appraised 
and graphically described in inves- 
tigations directed toward determin- 
7B. BL Birge. History of Public School 
Music In The United States, Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston, 1928, p. 35. 

esAnne E. Pierce and R. S. Hilpert, “In- 
struction in Music and Art’, U. S. Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1932, No. 17: Na- 
tional Survey of Education, Monograph 
No. 25, (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1933), p. 1. 

sLoc. cit. 
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ing the expansion in offerings and 
the part music has played in the 
educational equipment of youth. 
Such men as Martin, Baldwin, Ear- 


hart, McConathy, Hughes, and 
others testify to the growing favor 
in which music is held in the edu- 
cational program today." These 
men have shown the weaknesses 
and have shown ways of improving 
them as well as the strong points of 
music education. 

There is evidence of the increas- 
ing acceptance of music as an in- 
tegral part of school instruction 
by the large sums that have in re- 
cent years been expended for music 
education. The Board of Education 
of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
owns 834 pianos, 733 orchestral 
and band instruments representing 
an investment of $76,990 and a 
library of music and phonogroph 
records valued at $26,500." By the 
gracious gift of the late George 
Eastman the music budget for the 
public schools of Rochester, New 
York, for the school year of 1928- 
29 was reported to have been $200,- 
000.* These are but two examples 
of what is being done throughout 
the United States. 

There have been reported more 
than 35,000 orchestras in public 
schools in our country.’* Some of 
these groups are of symphonic pro- 
portions. The band growth is prob- 
ably greater than the orchestra 
growth because of great strides in 
recent years. More students are en- 
rolled in vocal music than in instru- 
mental music. In 1930, the quin- 
quennial report of secondary 
schools that were approved by the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools 
showed that of the 1,005,637 pupils 
enrolled in their 2,226 schools rep- 
resented, the distribution of young 
people in various forms of music 
was as follows:"* Glee clubs, 15.2%; 





1olbid., p. 2. 
Loc. cit. 
12Max T. Krone and others, “Music in the 
Schools of Cleveland,” 1931-32, Presented 
by the Cleveland Local Committee to the 
Music Educators National Conference. 
12Charles H. Muller, “In Rochester, 
N. Y.”, Music Educators National Confer- 
ence Journal, 15:11, February, 1929. 
14John Tasker Howard, Our American 
Music, New York, 1930, p. 464. 
*sQuinquennial Report of secondary 
schools approved by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools Quarterly, 5:105, June, 1930. 
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chorus, 14%; orchestra, 4.4%; 
band, 4.2% and history, theory, 
etc., 0.5%. These figures are great- 
ly increased in the fourteen years 
following the North Central Re- 
port. 

In many cities, school and com- 
munity interests are co-ordinated 
and solidified through cooperative 
undertakings of musical organiza- 
tions. Frequent band, orchestra, 
and choral concerts attest the in- 
terest of the community as a whole. 
The appearance of glee clubs in 
Long Beach, California, sixty- 
eight times in one school year is 
one example of the regular school 
program reaching out iato com- 
munity life..* Often times the school 
unites forces with adult enterprises 
in the community, as in the music 
festivals held in Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, Bangor, Maine, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Springfield, Missouri, and 
Evanston, Illinois. 

School music groups did much 
to keep up the morale of communi- 
ties in the war effort. Not only did 
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they become an important part of 
the High School Victory Corps, 
but they also participated in those 
services recommended by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association. 
Some of the services they render 
were: promoting morale and unity 
through the singing and playing 
of patriotic, folk, and otherwise 
characteristic songs; recognizing 
American, Latin American, and 
other United Nation’s musical con- 
tributions; helping in the correct 
singing and playing of the National 
Anthem; providing appropriate mu- 
sic for special services for men in- 
ducted into the army, navy, and 
other branches of the service; par- 
ticipating in U. S. O., Red Cross, 
camps, barracks, etc., programs for 
men in the service; participating in 
special war programs such as the 
awarding of the Navy and Army 


16sMinerva C. Hall, “In Long Beach, Cali- 


fornia,’ Music Educators National Con- 
ference Journal, 15:13, February, 1929, 
ae ga 





“E” Awards; and participating in 
community sings, parades, and 
pageants. School music groups 
were declared an invaluable asset 
by leaders of city and state gov- 
ernments as well as by army and 
navy officials. 

Within a brief span of a com- 
paratively few years music in the 
schools has become a vital influence 
in the life of pupils in the schools 
and in the life of the community 
as a whole. The constantly ex- 
panding list of offerings of the 
schools demands enlargement of 
space allotment, more materials and 
equipment. Individual and group 
instruction that is becoming so pre- 
valent in the schools make possible 
a wide and varied training of pu- 
pils of the secondary schools but 
require more specialized equipment 
and facilities. Community forces 
outside the school have given im- 
petus to a movement inherent in 
the subject itself but impossible of 
accomplishment without assistance. 
“For few, if any, other subjects of 
the curriculum has there been great- 
er support than for the study of 
music, and, in turn, no subject has 
more frequently joined hands with 
community projects and woven to- 
gether the resources of children and 
their elders." A project in which 
elders are interested is a project 
for which they will spend their tax 
money. This is but one justification 
for expenditure of school monies 
for school music building construc- 
tion, enlargement, and remodeling. 


SUMMARY 


It has been proven that music 
has grown from an almost un- 
known subject to one that is keep- 
ing pace with most of the academic 
subjects. Facts and figures bear out 
this proof. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant proof is the attitudes to- 
ward music taken by outstanding 
administrators and the large 
amounts of money approved by 
those administrators for the pur- 
chase of music equipment and facil- 
ities in various sections of this coun- 
try. Several progressive communi- 
ties have even built and completely 

(continued on next page) 


Anne E. Pierce and R. S. Hilpert, “In- 
struction in Music and Art,” U. S. Office 
of Education, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17: Na- 
tional Survey of Education, monograph 
No. 25 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1935), p. 4. 
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equipped entire music buildings for 
secondary school vocal and instru- 
mental music programs. 

It is the writer's opinion that it 


is justifiable to expend school 
monies for music education con- 
struction, expansion or remodeling 
in light of the importance of the 
subject as shown in the preceding 
pages of this paper. 

* 


Dumesnil 

(continued from page 11) 
several times a week and free from 
the advertising nuisance. I heard 
three of them last August, conduct- 
ed by the magnificent Charles 
Munch. Both conductor and orches- 
tra are now well known in the 
United States, for their successful 
tour of last fall will long be re- 
membered by all those who had 
the privilege to hear them. 

In winter time one should not 
miss hearing the famous old organ- 
izations such as the Societe des 
Concerts du Conservatoire, Con- 
certs Colonne, Lamoureux, and 
Pasdeloup. To say that their per- 
formances are perfect would be re- 
mote from the truth. A slim budget 
makes them suffer constantly from 
insufficient rehearsals. Still, they 
play with a warmth and a finesse 
difficult to match elsewhere. An 
amusing anecdote is that of Bruno 
Walter who once came as guest 
conductor and was distressed at 
finding many new faces at each re- 
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hearsal; a fact often referred to as 
the “problem of the substitutes’’. 
But he noticed that the concert- 
master had been faithful every 
morning of the week. As Bruno 
Walter congratulated him however, 
he received the following reply: 
“Thank you so much, Maitre. Un- 
fortunately I will be unable to be 
here tomorrow for the concert.” 

Another element of deficiency is 
the appearance of far too many 
guest conductors, foreigners most- 
ly. Thus the members of the orches- 
tras lose contact with their per- 
manent directors. | was told that 
the Parisian public like to see new 
men wielding the baton, so they 
can compare the different tech- 
niques. The purpose may be right, 
but the outcome is far from satis- 
factory. 


We come now to the theaters: 
the Opera is a national institution; 
it goes on throughout the year and 
everlastingly in spite of diverse 
fortunes. It knew a glamorous per- 
iod during the years when Rey- 
naldo Hahn and Maurice Lehmann 
formed an unbeatable directorial 
team. The quality of music and 
mise -en-scene was then unsur- 
passed anywhere. Outstanding 
among their activities was the re- 
vival of “Antar”’, the posthumous 
lyric drama of that young genius, 
Gabriel Dupont, carried away by 
consumption in 1914 at the age of 
thirty six (1 refer you to my article 
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in The Musical Quarterly of Octo- 
ber, 1944). In selecting a new direc- 
tor however, the minister of Fine 
Arts was obviously more influ- 
enced by political expediency than 
by a desire to serve music. Here 
too one hopes for more auspicious 
times and a return to competence 
and efficiency. 

The Opera-Comique is the sec- 
ond lyric stage of Paris. Its reper- 
toire is attractive and relies greatly 
on time-tested favorites such as 
“Carmen”, “Tosca”, “Manon”, 
“La Boheme”, “Mignon”, “Mme. 
Butterfly’, with occasional revivals 
of works like Debussy’s ‘‘Pelleas 
et Melisande”’, or Ravel's ‘“L’Heure 
espagnole’’. 

But the most successful theater 
in Paris, financially and otherwise, 
is the huge Chatelet which delights 
the youth at Christmas time with 
gorgeous presentations of fairy- 
tale plays, and the general public 
the rest of the Season with a reper- 
toire that includes many American 
shows. Right now it is scoring an 
enormous success with a French 
version of “Annie get your gun’. 
The director and general manager 
is Maurice Lehmann, who found 
at the chatelet a new field for dis- 
playing his genius of organizer and 
metteur-en-scene. 

Students staying for a year or 
more will want to attend recitals 
and chamber music concerts. They 
should not miss hearing the cele- 
brated Quatour Loewenguth, 
France's foremost ensemble of this 
kind. It seems impossible to inter- 
pret Beethoven better than they 
do, and those who remember far 
enough compare them to the Qua- 
tuor Capet and even to the Joachim 
Quartet. Their success was great 
in New York last fall, when they 
performed the complete series of 
Beethoven quartets after similar 
presentations in Paris and London. 

Young American artists may 
also wish to give a Paris debut re- 
cital. But how should they ‘go 
about it’? 


There are several serious, reli- 
able managerial firms grouped in 
an association. The president is Mr. 
Charles Kiesgen, 252 Rue du Fau- 
bourg Saint-Honore, Paris 8 me. 
If one writes to him or calls at his 
office he will gladly give all details 
related to expenses and open dates. 
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Several excellent halls are avail- 
able for recitals, but a young and 
unknown artist is wise if he selects 
one of moderate size. 1 would rec- 
ommend the Salle de l'Ecole Nor- 
male, or the Salle Chopin. Later 
on and if the debut draws enthus- 
iastic comments one may move to 
the Salle Gaveau located in the 
building occupied by the famous 
piano house of that name. Its capa- 
city of over one-thousand and its 
centrical location on Rue La Boetie 
make it most desirable. 

Before closing, a few words con- 
cerning the ‘‘piano situation” which 
has been completely altered during 
the war. The old house of Erard 
has turned its historic hall, once 
illustrated by Paderewski, Sauer, 
and Busoni, into a broadcasting 
studio where jazz and jive too often 
reign. Unfortunate circumstances 
compelled the firm of Pleyel to give 
up its beautiful building and seek 
refuge in an unconspicuous apart- 
ment. The fabrication of both in- 
struments is proceeding only “con 
sordini’. But the house of Gaveau 
has gone ahead, moved by a real 
spirit of progress. The Gaveau 
concert grand which I used over 
there was really an extraordinary 
piano! And last but not least, young 
foreign artists always find a hearty 
welcome extended to them by the 
dynamic director, M. Marcel Ga- 
veau. 

Hoping the above will prove 
beneficial to those who contemplate 
an artistic venture overseas, I con- 
clude by wishing them the best of 
luck, and much success in the real- 
ization of their endeavors. 

= ~*- ——— 

Ft. Worth Opera 
(continued from page 10) 
organization is permanent and op- 
erates on a seasonal basis. This 
looks like a slice of exclusive cul- 
ture in the shadow of the stock- 

yards.” 

Of “La Boheme” the News com- 
mented . “further evidence in 
favor of decentralizing the arts, 
and also the only cogent argument 
we've ever heard for opera in Eng- 
lish.” 

The Star-Telegram pointed out 
that the presentation of “La Bo- 
heme”, except for the leads, was 
“a Fort Worth show ... the result 
was no slipshod performance of a 
fine opera, but an artistic produc- 
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tion of high merit, filled with color 
and drama and glorious sound.... 
The fact that Fort Worth is pro- 
ducing opera, not merely importing 
opera companies, is most promis- 
ing... . It brings to the community 
a sense of participation in the 
creation of an artistic and pleasur- 
able thing . most important, it 
brings opera forward out of its 
fancied remoteness and makes it 
something real.” 

Current officers of the opera as- 
sociation are Julian R. Meeker, 
president; Mrs. Robert F. Wind- 
fohr, first vice-president; Dr. T. 
S. McCorkle, second vice - presi- 
dent; Clifton H. Morris, third vice- 
president; Charles F. A. McCluer, 
fourth vice-president; Murray Ky- 
ger, treasurer, and Mrs. F. L. Sny- 
der, secretary. Web Maddox, pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, is honorary president and 
was last season's president. 
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will never trust you. 

A simple trick for establishing 
the proper rhythm when a hymn 
begins on the upbeat with a re- 
peated note in the bass is to re- 
serve the pedal for the first beat 
of the measure, thus giving a 
stronger accent where it is needed. 

Hymn playing need not be dull 
and monotonous by sticking with 
the same combination for all verses 


of all hymns (unless the organ is 
too small for any other treatment), 
but the variations should be judi- 
cious, and a full enough organ 
should always be maintained to 
give the congregation adequate 
support. Changes in quality, how- 
ever can be helpful. Descants are 
helpful if not used too often, and 
should only be sung to one or two 
verses by a few high soprano choir 
members. A good recent collection 
of descants is by David McKay 
Williams, published by H. W. 
Gray. 

A neglected device which goes 
back to early Christian and pre- 
Christian days in the use of an- 
tiphonal singing. Hymns with cho- 
ruses may be sung between choir 
and congregation. Sides of the 
church, or men and women may 
alternate in the singing of hymns. 
This gives a rest to the singers and 
an added zest to the singing. 

Every organist and choir direc- 
tor should be constantly alert to 
the possibilities for improving con- 
gregational singing. 

—_—§_y— — 
beorgia Colleges 
(continued from page 18) 
event to enjoy this informal con- 
cert. 

While the principal emphasis on 
music at Georgia Teachers College 
is from the view of the preparation 
of teachers, the same general pat- 
tern is more or less followed in al- 
most all Georgia colleges. 
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Borchers 


(continued from page 13) 


body several years ago concluded 
that a good voice must have both 
a low resonance region and a high 
formant around 2500 cycles. While 
formants are largely dependent up- 
on vowel quality, most vowels with 
the possible exception of long oo 
as in boot have both low and high 
resonance regions, the oo having a 
predominant low resonance region. 
The low resonance region is vari- 
able from around 350 cycles to 650 
cycles. The variable pitch is un- 
doubtedly caused by the variability 
in the size and shape of the reson- 
ator. Because of its low pitch range, 
this low format most likely is pro- 
duced by a coupled resonator prob- 
ably the larynx and pharynx. A 
low relaxed position of the larynx 
will enhance the strength of this 
resonance region and give the qual- 
ity-of-tone, voice teachers call full- 
ness or body. Some voice teachers 
with too little scientific knowledge 
speak of putting more energy in 
the fundamental to give the full- 
bodied quality. Many teachers of 
opera singers have actually de- 
pressed the larynx unmercifully to 
secure this full-bodied tone, partic- 
ularly in baritones. Such an extreme 
downward position interfers with 
the intrinsic laryngeal muscular ad- 
justment equally as much as does 
the extreme elevated position. 
Whether the energy is in the fun- 
damental, the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, or even 
6th partial to bring about the pre- 
dominance of this lower region, is 
dependent entirely upon the vowel 
and the fundamental pitch. 


Resonance in important upper 
regions is more nearly fixed around 


3200 or 3600 cycles for all vowels. 
This indicates that it must be pro- 
duced by a non-adjustable reson- 
ator with relatively fixed pitch 
such as the nasal resonator or sin- 
uses. Considerable resonance at this 
higher pitch gives intensity and 
brilliance to the tone. 

Scientists have many times ex- 
pounded the principles of reson- 
ance. If the resonator is in tune and 
in phase with the vibrator, it will 
not only store energy but build up 
energy and emit it activating the 
vibrator more vigorously. If it is 
out of tune and phase it will not 
produce energy but will dampen 
the vibrator making it extremely 
difficult to produce tone. It becomes 
apparent therefore, that the singer 
so conceive the pitch and the vowel 
before singing that the resonator is 
immediately in tune and in phase 
with the vibrator. 

A knowledge of the resonance 
characteristics of the vowels is ex- 
tremely important in the teaching 
of singing. Let us examine a few. 
The long ee vowel has a major 
resonance region at around 350 
cycles. This makes this vowel ex- 
tremely easy for the soprano and 
alto to sing at the pitches of e flat, 
e, and f at the bottom of the treble 
staff or for the tenor and baritone 
at the same notes above the bass 
staff. It is practically impossible 
for the soprano to sing the ee vowel 
clearly above the treble staff be- 
cause there is no approximate res- 
onance region for this vowel at 
this pitch. The long 00 vowel is 
somewhat similar to the long ee 
in this regard except that it is lack- 
ing in a high resonance region and 
is therefore less brilliant. It is es- 
pecially useful for tenors and bari- 
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tones at e flat, e, and f, above the 
bass staff because of its strong low 
resonance region. It is especially 
helpful in adolescent voices when 
the lower tones at the bottom of 
and below the treble staff need 
strengthening. On the other hand 
the vowel ah as in father has a 
very strong resonance region 
around 1000 cycles. This makes it 
the most natural vowel for the so- 
prano to sing on high b flat, b nat- 
ural and c which notes fall directly 
in the middle of this resonance re- 
gion. It also has a strong region 
around 650 cycles which accounts 
for the open ah quality in the so- 
prano and mezzo voices around e, 
f, and f sharp at the top of the 
treble staff. It also accounts for the 
difficulty of the tenor and baritone 
voices to cover on the ah vowel on 
these same notes above the bass 
staff. Likewise the long a vowel 
has resonance regions which are 
particularly helpful to the tenor in 
the upper tones of his scale while 
the long o vowel is particularly 
useful to the alto and baritone par- 
ticularly in the lower voice. The 
bass of course has the advantage 
over all other voices because the 
pitch of this voice is sufficiently 
below the resonance regions of all 
vowels so as to make vowel pro- 
duction purer and easier. Conse- 
quently the better diction is usually 
found in the lower voices. 


It is imperative that voice teach- 
ers and composers have a complete 
scientific knowledge of vowel 
characteristics. It is a vocal crime 
to try to force a vowel at a pitch 
on which it cannot be sung. On the 
other hand this knowledge makes 
teaching much more satisfactory 
and brings results more easily and 
more rapidly. 


Knowing that vowels are charac- 
terized by more or less specific 
resonance regions, the careful cho- 
ral conductor will seek uniform 
vowel quality. A uniform vowel in 
all voices will produce energy in 
coincident resonance regions and 
thereby reinforce and solidify the 
resonance and the tone. The lack 
of this uniform overtone re-enforce- 
ment accounts for the confusion in 
blending in fugal passages and 
wherever different vowels are used 
coincidentally in different voices. 

Just a word in regard to diction 
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in addition to the remarks on vowel 
quality is in order. The good voice 
teacher should know the acoustic 
properties of consonants. Some 
sounds such as th and f are very 
weak in phonetic power and need 
additional emphasis, while others 
are relatively strong such as m and 
n and should not be overdone. 
While this is a relatively simple 
matter, it requires the careful study 
a radio announcer, for example, 
would give it to provide a proper 
diction for the singer. Fred Waring 
caught this idea in his choral tech- 
nic, 


Intensity has a very decided ef- 
fect upon the quality of the tone. 
In general the louder the tone the 
greater is the distribution of energy 
in the higher partials. This is un- 
derstandable from the law of phy- 
sics that intensity varies as the 
square of the frequency as well as 
the square of the amplitude. The 
louder tones, therefore, have more 
overtones and more energy in the 
higher formants while the softer 
tones have more energy in the 
lower formant. It is a mistake there- 
fore for the voice teacher to at- 
tempt to secure the same quality 
on a ff tone as on a pp tone. Tim- 
bre is to a great extent a function 
of intensity. In spite of this, a lead- 
ings American tenor insisted that 
he sang the same vowel with the 
same quality on both loud and soft 
tones while the analysis showed a 
tremendous difference in timbre. 


Nature has thus come to the aid 
of the singer in a very wonderful 
way. If it were not for the effect 
of the shift of energy to the higher 
overtones the increased intensity 
of the tone would necessarily have 
to be produced by its increased 
amplitude or force alone. Our vo- 
cal lips would simply be torn to 
shreds to produce the changes in 
intensity required. By the simple 
device of shifting energy from low 
to high partials the tone is in- 
creased in intensity as the square 
of the change in frequency with- 
out increasing the force or ampli- 
tude of vibration one decibel. By 
the same token voices with too 
much energy in the low formants 
have to rely upon amplitude or 
force of vibration to increase the 
intensity of tone. Voices inducing 
upper formant brilliance in the low 
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tones automatically increase the 
intensity of them without additional 
force or amplitude of vocal lip vi- 
bration. Also for this reason the 
soprano frequently shows the great- 
er intensity although the laryngeal 
structure of the bass may be almost 
twice as large. Quite usually 
therefore it is necessary to have a 
larger percentage of low voices in 
a chorus to balance brilliant so- 
pranos. 

A final word should be said 
about the vibrato which is one of 
the most important considerations 
in tone quality. The vibrato is not 
only important because of its very 
effective pitch fluctuation but be- 
cause of the profound fluctuation 
in overtone structure caused by 
the changing pitch relationships of 
the overtones to the resonance re- 
gions. A complete analysis of the 
timbre changes in the vibrato 
called the timbre vibrato made by 
the writer appears in Seashore’s 
new book, The Psychology of Mu- 
sic. This work shows that with 
the fluctuations in the pitch of the 
fundamental and overtones there 
occurs simultaneously a profound 
and periodic change in the over- 
tone structure of the vocal tone. 
An overtone will increase or de- 
crease in energy and prominence 
periodically as its pitch approaches 
or moves away from the natural 
pitch of a resonator produced by 
the shape of the mouth, nose, or 
throat in the singing of a particular 
vowel. These profound periodic 
timbre changes synchronous with 
the pitch changes undoubtedly 
greatly enhance the emotional sig- 
nificance of the vibrato. 

While Wagner of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California has con- 
trolled the rate of the vibrato by 
a metronome technic, the writer 
is inclined to agree with Stanley 
that the vibrato is a natural on and 


off muscular tension providing a 
balanced relief for the muscle sets 
producing the vibrato. It usually 
follows that the faster vibrato de- 
viates less in extent and slower vi- 
brato deviates more widely from 
the pitch. The heavier tone and 
heavier muscle sets tend to pro- 
duce the slow wide vibrato while 
the lighter tones frequently do the 
opposite. The writer therefore con- 
stantly listens to the vibrato in re- 
lation to the weight of the tone 
in determining a balance produc- 
tion which will give the natural de- 
sirable fluctuation. 


The human voice grows and de- 
velops from the thin treble of the 
boy and girl on a downward scale- 
path to the lower and heavier voice 
of the adult. Should not then the 
majority of our vocal exercises be- 
gin with the higher, lighter quality 
and develop the voice in descend- 
ing scale or arpeggio patterns fol- 
lowing its natural line of growth? 
The development of the adult voice 
too often means the recapturing of 
the higher and more brilliant qual- 
ity which has been lost. 


While many voice teachers be- 
lieve they can trust their ears in 
teaching voice, the writer believes 
that no voice teacher can hear 
properly until he has a complete 
scientific as well as musical 
knowledge of singing. Without 
knowledge, how does he know 
what to listen for? His empirical 
system may unknowingly be filled 
with many erroneous ideas in re- 
gard to listening if he does not have 
a complete scientific knowledge of 
his subject. His empirical system 
fortunately may work beautifully 
with one student and unfortunately 
fail with another. Ears are condi- 
tioned by knowledge and that 
knowledge should include a scien- 
tific understanding. 
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Air Force Career 
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submitted as a basis upon which to 
formulate plans and to render a 
decision. 

In some instances, requests for 
special assignments have been ef- 
fected. Personnel desiring an as- 
signment at one of the following 
stations within the Air Training 
Command may arrange for an audi- 
tion or obtain information by writ- 
ing the station concerned: (1) 
Bandleader, 514th AF Band, Barks- 
dale Air Force Base, Shreveport, 
Louisiana; (2) Bandleader, 724th 
AF Band, Mather Air Force Base, 
Sacramento, California; (3) Band- 
leader, 541st Band, Williams Air 
Force Base, Chandler, Arizona; 
(4) Bandleader, 681st AF Band, 
Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, 
Texas; (5) Bandleader, 505th AF 
Band, Chanute Air Force Base, 


Rantoul, Illinois; (6) Bandleader 
521st AF Band, Ft. Francis E. 
Warren, Cheyenne, Wyoming; 


(7) Bandleader, 528th AF Band, 
Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, 
Illinois; (8) Bandleader, 669th AF 


Band, Goodfellow Air Force Base, 
San Angelo, Texas; (9) Band- 
leader, 633rd AF Band, Randolph 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Texas; (10) Bandleader, 685th AF 
Band, Enid Air Force Base, Enid, 
Oklahoma; (11) Bandleader, 684th 
AF Band, Waco Air Force Base, 
Waco, Texas; (12) Bandleader, 
502nd AF Band, Keesler Air Force 
Base, Biloxi, Mississippi; (13) 
Bandleader, 529th AF Band, Lowry 
Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado; 
(14) Bandleader, 626th AF Band, 
Lackland Air Force Base, San An- 
tonio, Texas; Bandleader, 539th 
AF Band, Lackland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Texas; (16) 
Bandleader, 761st AF Band, Shep- 
pard Air Force Base, Wichita 
Falls, Texas; and (17) Bandleader, 
683rd AF Band, Sheppard Air 
Force Base, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Any unmarried applicant between 
17 and 34 years of age is eligible 
to apply. You may be a veteran or 
non-veteran. Simply fill out an ap- 
plication blank, attach a transcript 
of your high school grades, if a 
graduate and mail to Chief, Air 


“STRINGOPATION”’ 


i, 
Dauid Rose 


* Symphony Orchestra 





Set A, $4.50 








Set B, $6.00 
* String Orchestra 


* Piano Solo 
60c 


* Violin and Piano 
60c 


Order from your dealer or direct from 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. 
549 W. 52nd St. 





Set C, $7.50 


New York 19, N. Y. 











Force Bands and Music, Bolling 
Air Force Base, Washington 20, 
D. C., or to the Air Force Band 
Leader at the nearest Air Force 
Base. You may include any other 
papers which attest special quali- 
fications, since they may aid you 
in gaining priority acceptance; and 
if you have previous military serv- 
ice, you should submit a photo- 
static or certified true copy of your 
discharge certificate received upon 
last separation from such service. 
If you are found qualified, you may 
be authorized to attend the Air 
Force Bandsman School. 

Upon receipt of acceptance for 
band training and duty, you may 
then take such letter of acceptance 
to any United States Army and 
Air Force Recruiting Station, or a 
United States Air Force Base, and 
request enlistment. If you are found 
otherwise qualified for enlistment, 
you will be enlisted and sent to the 
appropriate basic training center if 
you have had no prior military ser- 
vice or if you were last separated 
from the service before 12 May 
1945. Here you will learn the tradi- 
tions and customs of the Service— 
the things that will make you a good 
airman—a member-in-good-stand- 
ing of one of the Nation's finest 
fraternities. If you have had prior 
military service, and were separat- 
ed therefrom subsequent to 12 May 
1945, you will receive an interim 
(temporary) station assignment 
pending assignment to the Air 
Force Bandsman School or be as- 
signed direct to an Air Force Band. 

For further information concern- 
ing entrance to the Air Force 
Bandsman School on an Air Force 
Band assignment, write to Chief of 
Staff, United States Air Force, 
Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: 
Chief, Air Force Bands and Music. 


i cw 
(continued from page 15) 

Operating in conjunction with 
the high school festival, the band 
clinic was educational rather than 
competitive. Guest conductor-critics 
were: Mr. Roger Fenn, University 
of Tulsa; Mr. James Neilson, Okla- 
homa City University; and Mr. M. 
J. Newman, West Texas State Col- 
lege. 
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Amarillo Opera 


(continued from page 17) 
Il Duca was portrayed beauti- 


fully by Mr. Joseph Truncali, of 
Beaumont, Texas, the only imported 
member of the cast. He received 
his degree in Music from WTTC 
in 1947 and is now an instructor 
at Lamar Junior College in Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

The chorus and secondary parts 
were taken by high school students 
who showed excellent previous 
training and fell into their parts 
with the ease of more experienced 
singers. 

The work was accompanied by 
a 30-piece orchestra, hidden at a 
distance from the stage. This creat- 
ed a problem which was overcome 
by the use of two amplifiers at the 
rear of the stage. Of course, all 
personnel had to know their parts 
extremely well, but the bare tree 
bore fruit in this instance. The act- 
ing was so much more convincing 
with no interest centered on the 
arms of the conductor—for he too 
was hidden. The orchestra was 
composed entirely of volunteer 
members and was conducted by 
Mr. Murray Meeker, who previous- 
ly was the conductor of the Ama- 
rillo Philharmonic Orchestra. At 
present, Mr. Meeker is living six- 
teen miles East of Amarillo, active- 
ly engaged in raising turkeys for 
the coming festive season. 

With the fond hope that this will 
inspire more of the same in every 
community of this large land, this 
providing the opportunity for musi- 
cians to exercise what they have 
learned in the development of their 
art, we give three ringing Bravos 
for two fine people, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. W. Adams, of Amarillo, Texas. 

* 


Frontier Music Camp 





(continued from page 23) 
los, horse back riding, swimming, 


tennis, picnics in the beautiful Man- 
zano mountains, and soft ball. 
The faculty includes: (1) Mr. 
Bill Kunkel, former Sousa man and 
present director of band at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, BAND 
DIRECTOR; (2) Mr. Rudolph 
Suchardo, Director of orchestra 
public schools Los Lunas, New 
Mexico, ORCHESTRA DIREC- 
TOR; (3) John Hawkins, Gradu- 
ate of Westminster Choir College 
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and former member of Westmin- 
ster Choir, VOCAL DIRECTOR; 
and (4) Mrs. Norma Jordan, pupil 
of Guy Maier and director of the 
Jordan Piano School in Albuquer- 


gue, New Mexico, PIANO IN- 
STRUCTOR. This camp is open 
to any one from any part of the 
country, but we are warning that 
it has the wild western flavor. 

Facilities are available for two 
age groups, a junior and a senior 
group. The first group includes 
ages through twelve and the sec- 
ond group includes pupils thirteen 
through college. Those who are 
interested in attending or sending 
pupils to Frontier Music Camp, 
Write John M. Hawkins, Box 523, 
Estancia, New Mexico. 

* 


FRITZ KREISLER ON 
STEWARDSHIP 


I was born with music in my 
system. I knew musical scores in- 
stinctively before I knew my 
ABC's. It was a gift of Providence. 
I did not acquire it. So I do not 
even deserve thanks for music. 
Music is too sacred to be sold. And 
the outrageous prices the musical 
celebrities charge today truly are 
a crime against society. 

I never look upon the money I 
earn as my own. It is public money. 








It is only a fund entrusted to my 
care for proper disbursement. I am 
constantly endeavoring to reduce 
my needs to the minimum. | feel 
morally guilty in ordering a costly 
meal, for it deprives someone else 
of a slice of bread—some child, 
perhaps, of a bottle of milk. 

My beloved wife feels.exactly the 
same way about these things as I 
do. You know what I eat; you 
know what I wear. In all these 
years of my so-called success in 
music, we have not built a home 
for ourselves. Between it and us 
stand all the homeless in the world. 

* << 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR 
RECORDS FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS HYMNS OF 
THE MONTH 


The famous Westminster Choir 
of Princeton, New Jersey, Dr. John 
Finley Williamson, conductor, has 
recorded the nine “Hymns of the 
Month” selected by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs for per- 
formance during the 1948-1949 
club season. The hymns recorded 
are “O God, Our Help in Ages 
Past”, “The Church's One Foun- 
dation,” “When I Survey the Won- 
drous Cross,” “Hark! the Herald 


(continued on next page) 














One of our fellow musicians, 
in a distant state, through a most 
unfortunate circumstance, is in 
desperate need of financial as- 
sistance. There are no relatives 
able to come to the rescue. The 
illness is so terrifying that the 
wife cannot work other than at 
attending the needs of the hus- 
band. Their money is gone; they 
are in debt and have no employ- 
ment nor any prospect of being 
able to accept employment. Nat- 
urally, the anxiety is devastat- 
ing. | can vouch for my state- 
ments regarding the need of our 
friends. 

I have made a substantial gift 
myself. Much money is needed 
because there are many medical 
and hospital bills to pay. I am 





YOUR HELP NEEDED AT ONCE 


impressed with the fact that 
many of our wonderful subscrib- 
scribers and readers would like 
to come to the aid of an outstand- 
ing Christian musician and his 
wife who through this extended 
illness are desperate both emo- 
tionally and financially. If you 
will send your gifts to me, I will 
forward same at my own ex- 
pense. I definitely believe that 
God will bless us in our attempt 
to give material aid and spiritual 
encouragement to a sick friend 
who needs, but who has not 
asked for, our assistance. 


Sincerely, 
H. Grady Harlan, Editor 
Box 235 


Brownwood, Texas 
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MUSIC FOR 
MEMORIAL DAY 


AMERICA UNITED IS 
ROLLING ALONG 


by Bernard Hamblen arr. by Paul 
Yoder. 
Een $1.25 


DIRGE DOLORE—Sacred 
March 
arr. by W. E. Barnes. 
ene $1.25 
FLEE AS A BIRD 
Sacred March 
arr. by Geo. Southwell 
Contains Near My God to Thee 
Pleyel’s Hymn 
earn $1.25 
GRAND SACRED POTPOURRI 


arr. by E. W. Berry. 
te EEA eee ee ts $3.00 


ONWARD CHRISTIAN 
SOLDIERS 
March 
arr. by F. J. St. Clair 
eee $1.25 
OUR COMRADE—Sacred 
March 


by Alfred Sturchio. 
a cassnntennsicasactiacrnilecckll $1.25 


ROCK HILL—Sacred March— 
Pettee 


Arr. by W. E. Barnes 
eS a Senne meee $1.25 


SACRED MARCH No. 4 

Arr. by Southwell. 

Contains: Are You Ready and Tell 
Me the Story of Jesus. 

Ly ae 2". Sea ean $1.25 

TEMPLAR TRIUMPHAL— 

March 

Arr. by St. Clair. 

Contains: Onward Christian Soldiers 
and America. 

ee eo $1.25 


ADORATION—Sacred March 

by H. C. Miller 

Ne, Ne ctl ccesapiiciigeinapanctigel $1.25 

CONSOLATION—Sacred 
March 

Arr. by H. C. Miller 

Ly eee nena BeNeee $1.25 


CROSSING THE BAR 
(Tennyson) 

Music by H. Breitenbach 

for S.A.T.B. Price 12c. 

TWENTY SONGS Collected and ar- 

ranged for Memorial Services, Funer- 
als, General Use for solos, duets 
and Mixed Chorus. English and 
German Words. 
By August F. Ischinger. 

Price 50 cents per book. 


We suggest that you add these 


worthwhile publications to your 
repertoire. Order from your dealer. 


Volkwein Bros. Ine. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Angels Sing,” ““A Mighty Fortress 
is Our God,” “Abide with Me,” 
“Jesus Shall Reign,” “Jesus Christ 


is Risen Today’ and “God Be 
With You ‘Till We Meet Again.” 
They have been assembled in a 
souvenir album bearing the insignia 
of the Federation and dedicated 
to its golden anniversary, and the 
initial album was presented to the 
National President, Mrs. Roydon 
J. Keith of Chicago, at the 25th 
Biennial Convention of the organ- 
ization in Dallas, Texas, March 27 
to April 3 by a representative of 
the choir. One side of each record 
tells the story of the hymn, and 
the narration is by Mrs. Keith, 
who before her marriage, under 
her maiden name, Marie Morrisey, 
was a famous concert and oratorio 
artist. Selection of the Hymns of 
the Month was made by Mrs. 
Frederic H. Sterling of Indianapo- 
lis, National Hymn of the Month 
Chairman. 





* 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Russel Harris, Head of the De- 


partment of Music, Hamline Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minnesota, staged 
three interesting concerts for the 
Department of Music on dates of 
November 21, December 1, and 
December 12. The first concert 
comprised music of the 17th-18th 
century by the University String 
Orchestra) and Chapel Choir. 
Thomas Nee served as conductor; 
the soloists were J. E. P. Darrell, 
Basso, and Howard Smither, trum- 
petist; Mrs. Arthur Fellows played 
the piano accompaniment, and Mar- 
ion Laursen was organist. 

The second concert was a pres- 
entation of the University Orches- 
tra under the direction of Thomas 
Nee. Claire Rubel was violin solo- 
ist. 

The third concert was an annual 
Christmas program by the A Cap- 
pella Choir, the University Chorus, 
and Hamline string ensemble. Rob- 
ert Holliday is director of the choir; 
Mr. Nee directed the University 
Chorus and the string ensemble. 
Mrs. Arthur J. Fellows served as 
organist. 

* 
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CITIZENS WANT MUSIC 
IN SCHOOLS 


Recently in a survey involving 
15,556 individuals from 4,537 fam- 
ilies, Dr. Albert Haring of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, found that 85 
out of every 100 families in the 
United States believe that Class In- 
struction on Musical Instruments 
should be offered in the schools in 
the same way that cooking classes, 
industrial arts, physical education, 
and other school subjects are of- 
fered and that this instruction 
should be paid for out of tax-sup- 
ported school funds. The sampling 
of the population represented var- 
ious age groups in all walks of life. 
It was regarded as so broad in 
character as to be a true reflection 
of American public opinion. The 
American Music Conference, which 
concerns itself with improving op- 
portunities for music study and en- 
joyment, is distributing these figures 
wherever the cause of music edu- 
tion may be helped. This opinion 
was also voiced in the survey even 
by families who do not have chil- 
dren. 

— * 


PRIZES OFFERED BY 
COLEMAN-ROSS IN 1949 
COMPETITION FOR PIANO 


Coleman - Ross Company, Inc., 
publishers, offer three prizes — 
$1,000, $300, $200 — in their 1949 
competition for piano solo works 
in any form. 

The works submitted must be 
derived melodically from one or 
more scales and patterns contained 
in Nicolas Slonimsky’s ‘“Tresaurus 
of Scales and Melodic Patterns.” 
The melodic patterns used must be 
identified by the number under 
which they appear in the Thesau- 
rus. The treatment and develop- 
ment of the melodic material is en- 
tirely free; the rhythmic and har- 
monic elaboration is left to the 
composer's individual choice. 

The competition is open to all 
musicians regardless of nationality. 
The winning works will be pub- 
lished by Coleman-Ross. Entries, 
to be submitted under the compos- 
er’s name, must be sent to Box 106, 
New York 17, N. Y., no later than 
October 1, 1949. 
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ON THE COVER 


Mrs. Conlon comes from a fam- 
ily of educators. Her father, the 
late Prof. Samuel R. Loftin, began 
teaching in Texas in 1872. Her 
brother, Dr. James Otis Loftin, was 
for seven years President of Texas 
College of Arts and Industries at 
Kingsville and is presently Presi- 
dent of San Antonio Junior College. 

Very early in her musical career, 
she was fortunate in receiving a 
scholarship from Mrs. Clara Dug- 
gan Madison, pupil of Raphael 
Jossiphy, and Fannie Bloom Zeis- 
ler. Under Mrs. Madison's capable 
direction she developed rapidly and 
in time became one of Mrs. Madi- 
son's assisting teachers and one of 
the young concert pianists of Texas. 

In 1922 she entered the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, studying piano 
under Mme. Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewski, composition under Dr. 
Edgar Stillman Kelly and other 
courses requisite to a degree. Mrs. 
Conlon was so well prepared by 
Mrs. Madison for this course of 
study that she attained the distinc- 
tion of being one of only two stu- 
dents ever to graduate from the 
College Department of this re- 
nowned conservatory in one year. 
After this unusual feat she was in- 
vited to become a member of the 
conservatory faculty by Miss Ber- 
tha Bauer, president at the time. 
This position she filled for three 
years, and in addition to teaching 
at the Conservatory, established a 
branch studio in Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky, and continued to study and 
give concerts. 

It has ever been Mrs. Conlon’s 
greatest ambition to keep the teach- 
ing methods in her studios fully 
abreast of the times and to this end 
she has attended Master Classes 
in Europe, Mexico or in this coun- 
try every season since graduating 
from the Conservatory. 

In 1925 she was married to Fran- 
cis Martin Conlon, a music lover 
and presently Head of the San An- 
tonio branch of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


In 1933 Mrs. Conlon was invited 
to become head of the Music De- 
partment of Saint Mary's Hall, the 
oldest private boarding and day 
school for girls in Texas. It was 
founded in 1879 by Bishop Elliott, 
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first Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Diocese of 
West Texas. 

This position Mrs. Conlon still 
occupies, and under her guidance 
‘he Music Department has grown 
from a single small studio in the 
Residence to its own building on 
the campus comprising a large air- 
conditioned studio auditorium and 
seven sound-proof practice rooms. 
Here she teaches piano, theory, and 
music appreciation, with the help 
of two assisting teachers, one of 
them her own daughter, Louise 
Conlon, graduate of the Saint Louis 
Institute of Music and herself a 
concert pianist. 

Mrs. Conlon is also vitally in- 
terested in piano duo work, hav- 
ing formed a unique mother-daugh- 
ter team with her daughter Louise. 
They have given several duo piano 
programs. 

In the field of Music Apprecia- 
tion for children Mrs. Conlon has 
become a leading authority. She 
has specialized in this work teach- 
ing it at both Saint Mary’s Hall 
and The School of Childhood, San 
Antonio's outstanding nursery and 
kindergarten. By virtue of her long 
experience in this field she has be- 
come a popular speaker on this sub- 
ject. 

Last season she originated, and 
personally conducted the radio pro- 
gram known as “Meet the Music 
Makers,” heard each Saturday 
morning. It was an educational pro- 
gram sponsored by the San Anto- 
nio Music Co. Pupils of the various 
teachers belonging to the San An- 
tonio Music Teachers Association 
played the music to illustrate Mrs. 
Conlon’s original scrips, thereby 
securing valuable radio experience. 

Mrs. Conlon is one of the past 
presidents of the San Antonio Mu- 
sic Teachers Association and her 
continuing ambition is to contribute 
all that she may to the growth of 
the love of music in the youth of 
Texas. 

(She has full certification in both 
Dunning and Progressive Series, 
and is accredited by the Texas 
State Board of Education to give 
credit to high school students for 
applied music). 





* 
TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
CONVENTION 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
JUNE 9-10 





HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 
CLINIC, OUR LADY OF THE 
LAhE COLLEGE 


A Music Clinic for High School 
and Junior High School students 
will be offered by Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio, this 
summer from June 8 to July 8. 
Chairmen of the various classes 
will be Eric Sorantin, strings; 
Frank Sturchio, winds; and Gerald 
Ingraham, choral work; with as- 
sisting teachers. The classes will 
be held every afternoon, in the new 
Fine Arts Building on the College 
campus. Due to requests from music 
teachers, these classes will be open 
as non-credit observation classes to 
teachers. Further particulars con- 
cerning these courses may be ob- 
tained by writing to Sister M. Am- 
abilis, Director of the Music De- 
partment. 











CONFERENCE 


On Protestant 


CHURCH MUSIC 
In Fort Worth 


June 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 
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Everything in Music... 
and 
Everything Musical... 


@ Sheet Music 

®@ Records 

® Steinway Pianos 
® Hammond Organs 
®@ Magnavox 

® Conn Instruments 


® Repair Depts. 


* 


J. A. Reed Music Co. 


Established in 1901 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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DR. GARRETT MUSIC 
CHAIRMAN TENN. BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 


Dr. Clyde Jay Garrett, Union 
University music head, was chair- 
man of music for the Tennessee 
State Baptist Convention held in 
Nashville Nov. 30 to Dec. 2. 

Dr. Garrett not only led con- 
gregational singing at several ses- 
sions of the three-day meeting but 
directed the Union chorus in its 
presentation on Tuesday night, 











CHORAL DEPARTMENT 
Lillian Stone 


Elsie Habluetzel 





| Ruth Hill 
| 


— 


Eloise Kusenberger 


John J. Bell, Mgr. 











830 E. Houston St. 








SPECIALISTS | 


IN | 


MUSIC SERVICE 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 
STANDARD SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


BOOK DEPARTMENT AND TEXTS 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC AND ORCHESTRATIONS 


Edward A. Carney, Jr. 
Ass’t Mgr. Sheet Music Dept. 


| 
I} 
SOUTHERN’S NATIONAL MAIL ORDER SERVICE | 
“Music To Your Door” | 


| Music of all publishers in all classifications. 
| Catalogs on request. 


| 
| SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 
San Antonio 6, Texas 


Nov. 30, and conducted the massed 
choir of some two hundred voices 
on the following Wednesday night. 
The massed choir sang Stainer’s 
“God So Loved the World’ and 
Handel's ‘Hallelujah Chorus,”’ pre- 
ceding an address by Dr. R. G. 
Lee of Memphis. 


Soloists, quartets and choruses, 
as well as other congregational 
leaders were selected by Dr. Gar- 
rett to appear at the convention. 
Among these were the Cumberland 
University A Cappella Choir and 
the Carson-Newman Choir; the 
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| 


| 
| 
| 




















principal Baptist choirs of Nash- 
ville; Prof. Alton Harvey of Jack- 
son; William Blankenship, baritone, 
of Watertown; Genter L. Stephens, 
baritone, of Lebanon; Charles Bry- 
an, tenor, of Nashville; and others. 


Miss Frank Hollowell of Nash- 
ville was the convention organist, 
assisted by James McGaughey of 
Bolivar and Edmund Anthony of 
Ripley. 

While the’ Union University 
Chorus was in Nashville it was 
heard in concert at West End, 
Hillsboro and Bellevue High 
Schools, and at Linden, Lexington 
and Parsons on the return trip. 


Dacca 





UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
HOLUS MMEA CLINIC 


The Missouri Music Educators 
Association held its annual meeting 
and clinic at the University of Mis- 
souri at Columbia, starting at noon 
on January 6th and closing at noon 
on January 8th. A complete pro- 
gram of activities from the elemen- 
tary through the high school was 
planned and those who taught at 
any level found something highly 
profitable for them. Guest Con- 
ductors and Teachers included: 


Harry R. Wilson, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, work- 
ing with an all-state chorus; H. E. 
Nutt of the Vandercook School of 
Music, working with the clinic 
band; Gerhardt Scroth of the St. 
Louis Philharmonic, working with 
the clinic orchestra; Martha White 
of East Lansing, Michigan, work- 
ing with elementary and Junior 
High school groups; George C. 
Wilson, working with the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Bands and Orches- 
tras; Paul Van Bodegraven, work- 
ing with the University Singers; 
and Alfred W. Bleckschmidt of the 
State Department of Education dis- 
cussed state-wide problems; plus 
other specialists in various fields. 

Exhibitor booths were available 
to all those who had taken out As- 
sociate Memberships in the Asso- 
ciation. In addition to exhibition 
space, each Associate Member was 
entitled to the state magazine “ Mis- 
souri School Music” and to mailing 
lists of the Association. 
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NEW MUSIC RELEASED DURING APRIL 


BAND 


Bandwagon — Moore 
Comic Strip Suite — Walters 
Illinois State Fair—Caneva 


Valse Lynnette—Little (Cornet, Alto Sax or 


Baritone solo) 


CHORAL 


An Easter Alleluia—Davis—SATB—A Cappella 
Come, Close the Curtain of Your Eyes—Hokanson, SATB CFS 
Mary's Lullaby—Seitz, SSA—A Cappella 


O, Be Joyful in the Lord—Bush, SATB 
Prayer—Webb -—SATB 


Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!—Herbert-Stafford—SSA 
Where'er you walk—Handel-Andersen, TTBB CFS 
Winter, Op. 48—No. 3—Rathaus—A Cappella, SATB. .16 MPH 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


Sonata for Trumpet and Piano—Sowerby 


Valse Petite—Cimera, Trombone and Piano 
Valse Romantique—Cimera, Tromone and Piano 


ORGAN 
Belwin Organ Album—Vol 2—Larson 
PIANO SOLOS 


After the Ball-—Harris-Schaum 
April Mist—King 

Bouncing the Ball—Carter 

Brief Spanish Romance—Bircsak—Gr. 3 
Candy Cane Cake-Walk—Stevens 
Cello Melody—Robinson—Gr. 2a 
Chinese Lullaby—-Cobb—Gr. 2a 
Circus Parade, The—Carter 
Come, Let's Play—-Hopson 
Distant Church Bells—Hopkins 
F. B. I. March, The—Arr. Schaum 
Fox Chase, The-—Stevens 

Fun on Skis—Emery 


Happy Postman—Rebe CFS 
Jet Planes Take Off, The—Emery CFS 
a ao eee Johnny Appleseed — Schaum 35 Bel 
; ; PH Jolly Frogs—Bircsak—Gr. 2a .30 CMP 
1.00 M Just Like Me—Schaum 35 Bel 
Kitchen Clock — Stilwell CFS 
3.50 5.00 Bel Leap Frog — Hopson CFS 
Little Red Bird — Howell—Gr. 1b .30 CMP 
Marionettes — Robinson—Gr. 2a .30 CMP 
.15 MPH Night Song — Read CFS 
Omaha Indian Braves — Carter CFS 
.15 MPH Petite Suite No. 1—Sawyer—Gr. 3b .40 CMP 
CFS Petite Suite No. 2—Sawyer—Gr. 3b .40 CMP 
CFS Punch and Judy — Stevens CFS 
.18 MPH Quite Pool — Auld CFS 
Serenade — Auld CFS 
Slumber Music for an Indian Child—Kilpatrick CFS 
Swiss Country Dance — Bircsak .30 CMP 
Ta Ra Ra Boom De Ay—Sayers-Schaum 35 Bel 
Tin Soldiers — Stilwell CFS 
~~ te Tritsch Tratsch Polka — Strauss-Schaum 40 Bel 
1.00 MPH Two Moods—Guenther — Gr. 3b .40 CMP 
Walking Tune, A—Clayton 55 CF 
PIANO METHODS, STUDIES AND COLLECTIONS 
1.50 Bel Black Keys To Note Reading—Burgess 1.50 CMP 
Classic Masters and We Two—O'Toole & Guenther 
Gr. 3b 1.50 CMP 
35 «Bel Note-Key Play — Phippeny 1.00 CMP 
CFS Schaum Octave Studies Bks. 1 & 2 ea. 75 Bel 
CFS Schaum Progressive Piano Technic—Bk. 1 75 Bel 
40 CMP Schaum Progressive Piano Technic—Bk. 2 75 Bel 
CFS 
.30 CMP brane 
.30 CMP Deep in the Woods—Bury Low High .80 CF 
CFS Here Amid the Shady Woods— 
CFS Handel-La Forge & Earhart D F 50 MPH 
CFS I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes 50 HWG 
35 ~=Bel Sheep and Lamps—Mackinnon Med. High 50 HWG 
CFS O Be Joyful in the Lord 50 HWG 
CFS Who So Dwelleth 50 HWG 





Times Hall Concert 


(continued from page 29) 


consisted of a 13th century piece 
by von Reuenthal, a 15th century 
Suite by Lionel Nowak, I Saw My 
Lady Weep, by John Dowland, an 
Adagio by J. S. Bach, and a Sonata 
for cello and piano, op. 102, No. 1, 
by Beethoven. 

The last half of the concert pre- 
sented a Sonata for cello and piano 
by Ernst Bacon, three pieces by 
Ernst Bacon, and three movements 
from DeFalla’s Suite, Espagnole. 

* 


WESLEY COLLEGE 

Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Silvio R. Bagley, Head of the 
Department of Voice in Wesley 
College of Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, recently staged Pergolesi’s 
‘La Serva Padrona” and one scene 
from Mozart's “Marriage of Fig- 
aro” in an all student performance 
in English rather than the original 
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language of the operas. Miss Bag- 
ley was assisted in this undertaking 
by the Student Dance Group from 
the University of North Dakota. 
Mrs. George Finlay served as ac- 
companist for the opera perform- 
ance, and Mr. Hans J. Lee accom- 
panied for the Dance Group. 

Miss Bagley reports good attend- 
ance for both performances. All 
receipts were allotted to the music 
scholarship fund of Wesley Col- 
lege. 

Eleanor Johnson also on the staff 
of Wesley College is chairman of 
the National Guild of Pianists for 
the state of North Dakota. 

* 


CLEMMUN MAY BROWN 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The above-named individual is 
a native of North Carolina where 
she studied music in one of the 
state’s leading colleges for women 





at Winston Salem. In recent years 
she has lived in Baltimore where 
she has been active as teacher and 
composer. 

Her most popular works are 
teaching pieces for children entitled 
“Mother Goose,” and “Old Scot- 
land.” 


‘Mother Goose” is reviewed un- 
der Educational Music by Homer 
Nearing in December, 1946 issue 
of the Music Teacher's Quarterly. 
This is a thirty minute play for 
small children, featuring the Peren- 
nial Songs of that great composer, 


of Mother Goose. 


“Old Scotland” is reviewed under 
Educational Music by Homer Near- 
ing in December, 1946 issue of The 
Music Teacher's Quarterly. This 
is a cheerful Allegro of about the 
third grade of difficulty. The first 
theme is bright and incisive; the 
second, a cantabile. in a contrasting 
minor key. It is a useful recital 
piece. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 

BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, De- 
partment of Music, Abilene Christian 
College. 

TOOLEY, Frederick—Baritone; Professor 
of Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry College. 

TIMBERLAKE, Craig—Teacher of Voice, 
McMurry College, 2142 Idlewild St. 


AMARILLO 


CURTIS, Russell C., Teacher of Piano, 
Amarillo College, 2201 Washington. 
EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean—Amarillo Sen- 
ior High School, Director A Cappella 

Choir. 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Musical Arts Conservatory. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty 


member of the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory, Phone 28385. 


AUSTIN 


ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, Inc.; American Col- 
lege of Musicians; and National Frater- 
nity of Student Musicians. Sponsorships 
of the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions. Address: Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon — Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., ae. Ex- 
aminer and State Director of usic, 

State Department of Education. 


BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., Sup- 
ervisor Music Education, Beaumont City 
Schools. 
BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progressive 
Series of Piano; Organist, First Metho- 
dist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae — Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker 
College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—Ph. D., Mus. D., 
Dean, Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 


KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 


Band instruments; Director of Instru- 
mental Music, Brownwood Public 
Schools. 

CANYON 


BRIGHT, Houston, B. S., M. A. Director 
of the Choral Division, West Texas 
State Teachers College. Choral com- 
poser and arranger. 

CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., Mus. 
D.—Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Music, Director, Madrigal Sing- 
ers, West Texas State Teachers College. 


COLUMBUS 


MADISON, Mrs. Clara Duggan—Teacher 
of Piano, Box 605. 


DALLAS 
BECK. Irma—Piano Harmony. 1655 Pa- 
cific Ave. Ph. C-5644, 5119 Junius Street. 
BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus. — Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 
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DOWNING, W. B.— Voice. Downing- 


Walsh Studios, Whittle Music Co., 1108 
Elm. 


FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 
1156, Class Piano; City Schools. Res. 
Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 Penn- 


sylvania. 


FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 
4218 Throckmorton. 

HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, 
Piano, Horn, Violincello, Violin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel — Piano, Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert —Concert Pianist 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher 
Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avondale. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 
Cole Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.— Organ, 
Piano Theory; Organist, Fourth Church 
of Christ Scientist. 5622 Swiss Ave., 
Ph. T-7-8553. 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 
Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak 
Lawn). 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano, 
Theory, Composition. Southern Metho- 
dist University. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.— Teacher of 
Voice. 121 South Mont Clair. 


DENTON 


JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, 
Texas State College for Women. 
LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Depart- 


ment of Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S.. M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints to 
Singers” and “The Child Voice.” Texas 
State College for Women. 


SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio— Artist Professor 
of Piano, North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 


BUTLER, Marion M.—Piano: Music Ap- 
preciation; Harmony; Choral Work; 
Grade School Music; Radford School. 


NEWMAN, Frances — Acting Chairman, 
Dept. of Music. Texas College of Mines 
& Metallurgy. 


THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Mon- 
tana St., Ph. 2-9502. 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New Eng- 
land Conservatory; National President, 
Composers and Authors Association of 
America; Teacher of Voice; Soloist; 
Composer and Song Leader. Music Di- 


rector Riverside Church. 


BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M. M. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, Pro- 
nag of Organ; Texas Wesleyan Col- 
ege. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
sion. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 





McNEELY, Dr. Edwin — Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teach- 
er of Piano; School of Sacred Music, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 

MARSH, William J., Choral Director, 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College. Or- 
ganist and Composer. 3525 Modlin St. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
lus Thor, first violin; George Orum, sec- 
ond violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, Viola: 
Walter M. Caughey, Violoncello. Cham- 
ber Music Recitals. Mrs. George Conner, 
Manager, 421 Conner Ave. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. IL E.—Field-work in 
Church Music, Lectures on Music and 
the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, teacher 
of class piano; Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE School 
of Fine Arts—Major Fields: Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice, Organ, and School Music. 
A faculty of accomplished artists with 
teaching experience. Law Sone, Presi- 
dent. 

TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher Di- 
rector. Fort Worth Conservatory of 
Music; Faculty, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 
FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J. Teacher of Piano, 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 

DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 

HOUSTON 

FRANSEE Music School. Est. 1920. Ph. 
T-3318—509 Pecore. Piano, Voice, all 
Symphonic Instruments. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President 
Graham Music Studios Atop the San 
Jacinto. C-6166 - Capitol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Mu- 
sic—Mozart Hammond, Director All 
Branches of Music—Fully Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey — School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 

MEYER, THEO. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer, 1801 Francis 
Ave. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
—Homer Springfield, President. 


HUNTSVILLE 
CARNES, Rex. V.—Director of Vocal 
Music and A Cappella Choir. Sam 
Houston State Teachers College. 


LUBBOCK 
BLITZ, Julien Paul — Director, 


ment of Music, 


College. Mus. D 
BROWNING, Barbara—(Student in Juil- 


liard), 2124 24th Street. 
MARFA 


LA VANTURE, Pauline—Piano. P. O. 
Box 505. 


Depart- 


Texas Technological 


PEARSALL 
MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, Teacher 


of Piano. 


SAN ANTONIO 
BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. Teach- 
er, Trinity University. 
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FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights, Teacher 
of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J., available for personal ap- 
pearances in programs of his songs. 328 
E. Mulberry. 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 
LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 

108 E. Poplar St. 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 
of Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 
—Sister M. Amabilis, Director Depart- 
ment of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School through 
Advanced Grades. State Affiliation. Stu- 
dios: 1419 South St. Mary's St. Ph. 
K-0559; Alamo Heights, 1210 Townsend 
Ave., Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano, 
235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, B. M., Voice-Piano- 
Theory, 254 Montclair Avenue. 


SHERMAN 


ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, De- 
partment of Fine Arts, Austin College. 


STEPHENVILLE 
FOSTER, Randolph N.—Head Band and 


Instrumental Department, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 


MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 


TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 


ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Direc- 
tor. 


VICTORIA 


TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Direc- 
tor, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust Co. Bldg. 


WICHITA FALLS 


DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 
Division of Music, Hardin College. 


CALIFORNIA 

GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, ac- 
companist, theory, keyboard harmony, 
ear training taught. Student of Homer 
Grunn, Leo Podolsky, Ignace Hilsberg, 
Lee Pattison. Ph. 523-79. 2363 E. St., 
San Bernardino. 

WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 
Warnall Ave., Los Angeles 24. 


COLORADO 
SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano - Teacher 


of Singing. Studios in Walsenburg, 
Colo., and Raton, N. M. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 


DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studio: 721 North Michigan Avenue. 


GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.— Voice, 

Piano. 626 Fine Arts Bldg. 
TARNOWSKY, Sergei—Teacher of Pi- 

ano, De Paul University, 64 E. Lake St. 
ZWANE, Paula—Dramatic Soprano. Con- 

cert-Oratorio. “Voice of rare and con- 


spicuous talent” (Chicago Daily News) 
5017 N. Winthrop Ave. 
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KANSAS 


TAYLOR, Robert M.—Ph. D., Oratorio, 
Recital. Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, Hays. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt — Piano. 
Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 


MISSOURI 

SNEAD, Edna—Piano and Harmony; Pro- 
came Series Classes. 815 South Olive, 

exico. 

ROBINSON, Robert B., Co-operating in 
music notation reform. Checking up on 
the Modern Keyboard Music staff and 
Klavarskribo. Agency for Klavarskribo 
music, 4243 Garfield, Kansas City 4. 

WEBSTER COLLEGE Music Dept. un- 
der the direction of The Sisters of Lo- 
retto at The Foot of the Cross. Degrees 
offered: Bachelor of Science with Ma- 
jors in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 
Theery. Optional courses in Music Edu- 
cation qualify students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Groves. 

WOOTON, Charles F.—Pianist, Conduc- 
tor, Chr., Dept. of Music, Moark Bap- 
tist College, West Plains. 


NEBRASKA 


BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berryman, 
Nat'l. Guild of Piano Teachers and Ad- 
judicators for Seven States. 5018 Izard 
Street, Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY 


FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Mem- 
ber N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 38 James 
St., Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau Avenue, 


Summit. 


SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brook- 
side Drive, Union. Catalogue sent on 
request. 


NEW MEXICO 


BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Profes- 
sor of Music, Eastern New Mexico State 
College. Box 117, Portales. 


DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., 
President. Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 
So. Broadway, Albuquerque. 

LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence. Pianist-Composer. 
“Nationally Known as Composer of 
Operas and Choruses.” Professor of 
Piano, Highlands State University, Las 
Vegas. 


NEW YORK 


ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Asso- 
ciate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Stein- 
way Hall, New York City. 


GERRY, Arthur — Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, 
American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 
ing. 145 East 92nd Street, New York 
City. 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach - Ac- 


companist. 304 West 78th St., New 
York City. 


HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher 
Two-piano recitals with Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. Classes in New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 


MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Sub- 
jects. Member Piano Faculty Juilliard 
School of Music. 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 


TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City. Juilliard Summer School. Member 
ber American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, National Association Teachers 
of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 
W. 12ist St., New York City. 

YSAYE, Jeannette, Disciple of Eugene 
Ysaye. Teacher of Violin, 50 E. 91 
Street, New York City. 


OHIO 


DELTA OMICRON, Professional Music 
Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, Na- 
tional President. 2051 Seventh Street, 
Cuyahoga Falls. 


MU PHI EPSILON, National Music So- 
rority, Margaretta Wible Walker, Na- 
tional Pres., Dean of Women, Texas 
Tech. College, Lubbock, Texas. 


OKLAHOMA 


KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the 


Voice Department, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Stillwater. 

YOUNG, Mary Lavinia — Teacher of 
Singing. Member National Association 
Teachers of Singing; Oklahoma Mus. 
Teachers Ass'n.; Delta Omicron; Nat. 
Mus. Fraternity; Dir. Young Academy 
of Arts. Lawton. 


YOUNG, ACADEMY OF ARTS, Law- 
ton, 1934. Mary Lavinia Young, Dir. 
Voice - Piano - Art. Okla. representative 
Water Color Exhibitions of Harry 
Stevens. 


TENNESSEE 


JONES, John D.—Piano. 614 W. Hill 
Ave., Apt. 44, Knoxville 16. 


GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Head Music De- 
partment, Professor of Voice, Union 
University, Jackson. 

UTAH 

CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., Voice Teacher, 

389 N. University Ave., Provo. 
WYOMING 


FELLAHAUER, Fauneil, B.M. Student of 
Juilliard; Bernice Frost in Theory; Alex- 
ander Rabb in Piano. 1620 Rainbow, 
Laramie. 


* 


A THRILLING SUMMER 
VACATION OF MUSIC AND 
RECREATION FOR HL. S. 
MUSICIANS AND TWIRLERS 


Here is a Summer Program for 
your High School Musicians and 
Baton Twirlers that is hard to beat. 
Band, Choral, and Orchestra Mu- 
sicians may attend the 6- week 
Session from June 20 through July 
29 and become much finer Musi- 
sians as well as thoroughly trained 
Assistant Directors. Fifteen special 
classes have been set up for these 

(continued on next page) 
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A Thrilling Summer Vacation 
(continued from page 47) 

H. S. Musicians, under the direc- 

tion of national authorities. 


Baton Twirlers and Drum Ma- 
jors may attend any of three dif- 
ferent 2-week sessions between 
June 20 and July 29 and take Baton 
Twirling, Solo Twirling, Ensemble 
Twirling, Flag Swinging, Rope 
Spinning, Drum Majoring, March- 
ing Band & Band Pageantry, Stu- 


dent Conducting, and many other 
courses with Specialists who rank 
with the Nation's best, at prices so 


reasonable that it will surprise you. 


Besides enjoying an intensely 
interesting series of classes during 
the day time, a complete Recrea- 
tion Program will be provided 
every evening, as well as week- 
ends, under the direction of a Na- 
tionally known full-time Counselor, 


at no extra charge. Home cooked 





SECULAR SONGS 


Bubbles and Clouds.................. anata $0.40 
The Good Night Star... 40 
Little Mother... _........ ildeacaceesgaes 40 
Lullaby to the French Doll......... irik 50 
Minuet of the Porcelain Dolls........ -50 
My Bow and Arrow-............................ 50 
esa assntanicawebiona 50 
Sailboat on the Brook....................... .50 
The Scarecrow Dance........................ -50 
I acct ssc engcebe suns -50 
The Sugar Cookie Soldiers.............. .50 
SACRED SONG 

Lamb of God (Agnus Dei)................ 50 

(Adapted to the “Little Prelude” 


in C minor, by J. S. Bach) 
CHORUSES (S.S.A.) 


Paloma Linda (Lovely Dove) 

ER er 

Vidalita (D151486).......................... 15 
(Two Argentinian Folksongs) 


Vocal and Instrumental Works 


BY THE DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICAN COMPOSER, 


Evangeline 


LEHMAN... ie 





a 3 


PIANO SOLOS 


Autumn Reverie (Gr. 4)... 35 
Ballet in White (Gr. 5)... .40 
The Echo (Gr. 2%2).......... diBataaincciats -30 
From Old Tuileries Days (Gr. 3)... .30 
Jolly Minstrel (Gr. 6)..................... 40 


A Juggler in Normandy (Gr. 4%) 25 
March of the Cookie Soldiers 


SS Tee eee 
Morning at the Mill (Gr. 4)... . 40 
Morning Canter (Gr. 4). acai Se 
Prayer of the Crusaders (Gr. 3)... .30 
Serenade Viennoise (Gr. 32). .40 
Strumming the Banjo (Gr. 22) 35 
Valse Printaniere (Gr. 6) a 
Water Lilies (Gr. 5)......... Lecdccosenca:- ae 


TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 
A Juggler in Normandy (Gr. 42)... .80 


* 








SAINTE THERESE 
of the CHILD JESUS 
(The Little Flower) 





An Oratorio in Three Parts 
for Soli, Chorus, and Organ 


Part I: 


The Childhood of Sainte Therese 
Part Il: The Miracle 

Part III: Autumn Sunset 

Vocal Score, 75 cents 


Orchestra Parts and Stage Manager's 
Guide for the Tableaux available 
on Rental. 








1712 Chestnut Street 





THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Dept. SWM-5 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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meals will be provided to all at 
cost prices. There is also a com- 
plete 6-weeks Summer Session for 
Directors. 


If you are interested in having 
your best and Baton 


Twirlers get top-notch training this 


Musicians 


Summer at a very moderate price, 

write for the Special Summer Music 

& Recreation Bulletin, to: Vander- 

Cook School of Music, 1655 Wash- 

ington Blvd., Chicago 2, Illinois. 
* 





NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 


May 1-8 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
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..-From the date-book of 


PODOLSL 





Howard Payne College 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
FOURTH CLINIC FOR STUDENTS AND 
TEACHERS OF PIANO MAY 2-6 





WORLD-RENOWNED PIANIST 





CLINIC FOR TEACHERS AND PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS. The course includes: (1) Basic principles of teaching 


Piano; (2) Round-table discussion of teaching problems; (3) Repertoire; and (4) Construction and Preparation of Recital 
Programs. Price $35.00 (inclusive of two 30-minute private lessons): 3:00-400 P. M. 


AUDITION CLASS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. Each student will be given the opportunity to play two 
short pieces, and a scale for Mr. Podolsky, who will give constructive suggestions for the future study of the student. 
Mr. Podolsky will also play a number of the pieces presented by the students so that students may get an insight of 
what constitutes artistic performance. Teachers who take this course will have opportunity to learn a tremendous amount 
of good teaching repertoire. Price $3.00 for each student, and each parent; $15.00 for each teacher. Note: A teacher who 
registers 10 students (in this instance a parent also counts) may attend this valuable course without charge, and addi- 
tionally may receive one free private lesson with Mr. Podolsky! 4:00-5:30 P. M. 


PRIVATE LESSONS—All private lessons, with Mr. Podolsky, will be arranged at the convenience of the applicant. 


Price $12.00 for one-hour lessons; $7.50 for one thirty-minute lesson. 


PLEASE FILL IN BLANKS of enclosed post card indicating the courses which you plan to take with Mr. Podolsky during 


this clinic. 


Out of town registrants will find very reasonable living rates obtainable within walking distance 
arrangements can be made for you, at your request, by Dr. Harlan. 


of the ollege. T hese 


All inquiries addressed to: 
MUSIC FESTIVAL DR. H. GRADY HARLAN, Dean 
FEATUI ARTIST Department of Music, Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Box 235, Texas 





HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


ALL CONCERTS FREE: MAY 2-7, 8:00 P. M. 
YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND 

Sunday, 3:30 P. M. —The Elijah—College Chorus 
Monday Evening Artist Concert, Leo Podolsky, Pianist 
Tuesday Evening —Student Recital Assisted by College Orchestra 
Wednesday Evening—Annual Concert by the College Band 
Thursday Evening -—Student Recital Assisted by A Cappella Choir 
ra Friday Evening —Artist Concert, William Hargrave, Baritone 


Saturday Evening —Chorus of 300-Voices Singing LOVE DIVINE 

















$1000 
SCHOLARSHIP 
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Reserved for Students 


of Guild Members by 


Rollins College 





“ROLLINS COLLEGE, Winter Park, Florida, will again award 
to a student of a Guild Member a $1000 Scholarship for the 
school year of 1949-50. For particulars, Guild Members are 
urged to write Dr. Walter Charmbury, Rollins College, Winter 


Park, Florida, at once.” 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


IRL ALLISON, Mus. D., Founder - President ....... Box 1113, Austin, Texas 
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